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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 








At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO., 74 New Oxrorn Sr, Lovvoy, w.c. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


Now Ready. Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half ound in morocco. 
af : DepIcaTeD BY Permission To Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A., Etc. 
Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical, Descriptions of his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HuGH Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on i 
at University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 


ster’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


. THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY is remarkable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the GREAT MASTERS, and for its 
Examples of Modern French and English Art. 





























An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ with Press Notices, free per Post, 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 166 PAGES, PRICE SIXPENCE, FREE PER POST. 
















r CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


|INEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anp CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


t. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—*‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 












¢ ECZEMA 


“orore Ainolia om 


THE CHOICEST”OF CREAMS. 
SPOTS For Itching, Chaps, Chilblains, etc. ECZEMA 


‘ For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious.’—Bady. 


* An Emollient Cream for the skin in Eczema, Rash, etc.’—Zancet. 
A Cc E €Vinolia’ and ‘ Vinolia’ Powder, 1s. 9d. each. ECZEMA 
Vinolia’ Soap Premier, (for the million), 4d.; Floral, 6d.; 


i i : i 104. ; . 
Prot oer a ie ee ee ECZEMA 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
MEMOIRS OF RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN. Edited 


by his son, T. M. Mappen, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* His visits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friendship 
with Lady Blessington, Count d’Orsay, and a host of other celebrities, furnish abun- 
dant material for a fascinating biography.’"— 7he Times. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By W.C. Sypney. Two vols. 24s. 

“Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pas” 
times, coffee-houses and clubs, vices, wees and superstitions of the past century in 
a highly graphic and realistic manner. . . . A useful and delightful beok.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

* His book is about the most useful modern book on the life of the last century.’ 
The National Observer. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘THE INSANITY 
OF GENIUS.’ 

THE INSANITY OF GENIUS AND THE GENERAL 
INEQUALITY OF HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By J. F. Nispetr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ The book is a curious and interesting one.’— 7imes. 
“Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest aliketo 
the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.'—Saturday Review. 
A NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD DOWLING 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuarp Dow ine, Author 


of ‘The Mystery of Killard.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





SINGLE VOLUMES OF FICTION, AT 3s. 6d. EACH. 
DECK CHAIR STORIES. By RicHarpb Pryce, Author 
of ‘ Just Impediment,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable 
collection of short stories that has been published this year.'.—7he Academy. 


THE GREAT MEN AND A PRACTICAL NOVELIST. 


By Joun Davipson, Author of ‘ Perfervid.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘The stories are all excellent, and the humour is very choice.’—G/lasgow Herald. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Jounston, Author of ‘ Chron- 


icles of Glenbuckie.’ New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. By THeEopora 


Evms.tz. Illustrated by EpirH ScANNEL. 3s. 6d. 
‘It is one of the best stories intended for, or at least about, children that have 
appeared since ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” ’—Academy. 
* The illustrations to the book are charming, and the moral of the story is excellent.’ 
— The Speaker. 


WARD & DOWNEY, YORK STREET, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS, 


W. S. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Litty. Demy 8vo. 


[Jn a Few Days. 
C. A. STODDARD. 

ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 
DANUBE. By C. A. Sropparp. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. [Next Week. 

AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 

THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. The most ancient 
book in the world. For the exclusive use of the Initiates. By Papus. Crown 
8vo. ([n a Few Days. 

H. H. STATHAM. 

MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
H. H. Sratuam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. [This Day. 
SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 1879- 


1883. By Dr. Wittiam JunKeR. With numerous Full-page Plates and Illus- 
trations in the Text. Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 











Demy 8vo. 21s. [This Day. 
G. MASPERO. 
LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. From the 
French of G. Maspéro. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 
W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 
A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND. By W. R. 


HuGues, F.L.S. With upwards of roo Illustrations by F. G. Kirton, 
HERBERT RAILTON, and others. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES. A Companion for the 
Country. By CuHarves Dixon. With Illustrations by A. T. E-wes. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 

MRS. EARL. 


DINNERS IN MINIATURE. By Mrs. EarL. Crown 8vo, 
(Next Week. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
THE ROMANCE OF A FRENCH PARSONAGE ; or, 
The Double Sacrifice. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ ‘ Kitty,’ etc. 2 vols. 
[This Day. 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
HAZEL FANE. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 3 vols. 
MARY A. DICKENS. 
CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. DICKENS. 3 vols. 
A. A. ANDERSON anp A. WALL. 
A ROMANCE OF N’SHABE. Being a Record of Startling 


Adventure in South Central Africa. By ANDREw A. ANDERSON and A. WALL. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 











JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, - ilt top, price 36s. net, with 52 Iliustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


THE CRUIKSHANKIAN MOMUS. ‘Let Momus 
rule the day.’ Pictorial Broadsides and Humorous Song-Headings. oe 
Comic Designs to Popular Ballads. By the THrege CrurksHanks—the'Elder 
Isaac, Ropert, and the great GrorGe. Coloured by Hand, after the originals. 

Note.—This work will be jfound a most interesting record descriptive of the 
humorous side of popular topics current during the first half of the present century, 
the 52 Illustrations, all coloured by hand, showing the versatile genius of the great 
caricaturists—Isaac, Robert, and George Cruickshank. 

*.* Only 520 copies on hand-made paper are printed for England and America, 
and. the type distributed. Each copy is numbered. 





In 4 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £4, 4s. net, with 4o Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


THE HUMOURIST: A Collection of Entertaining 
Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, etc. With 40 Illustrations by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Coloured by Hand, after the Originals. 

Note.—This is a New Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with the 40 Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank bez autifully coloured by hand, of a work which has 
been for many years most difficult to be found, and then at a very high price. 

*,* Only 260 copies on hand-made paper are printed, and the type distributed. 
Each copy is numbered. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, price 21s. net. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF GEORGE FAR- 
QUHAR. Edited, with Life and Notes, by ALEx. CHARLES EwALp, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Stories from the State Papers,’ etc. 

Note.—George Farquhar is acknowledged as one of the most brilliant comic 
Dramatists of his age, his Plays having been written at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. This New and Limited Edition, with Notes and,Memoir of the 
— the Publisher hopes will be of service to students of the literature of this 
peri 

*,* Only 520 copies are printed for England and America, and the type is dis- 
tributed. Each copy is numbered. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net, with 33 Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


THE REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF CAPTAIN GRONOW. Being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and 
Society, 1810-60. With Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. 
By JoserH Greco. Coloured by Hand. 

™Note.—To this New Edition, in demy 8vo, of these well-known Memoirs of 

Captain Gronow have been added eight additional Illustrations, making 33 in all, 

and each coloured by hand. 





In 1 vol. royal 4to, cloth, price 21s. net, with Illuminated Frontispiece. 


LAST WORDS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
TITLE-PAGE. With Notes on some Colophons and 27 Facsimiles of Title- 
Pages. By ALFRED W. PoLrarp. 

Note.—This work will be found of great interest to book-collectors and all 
interested in the early history of printing. The Illuminated Frontispiece is a fac- 
simile (slightly reduced) of the first page of the famous Mazarin Bible so many have 
heard of, but few may have seen. 

*,* Only 260 copies are printed on hand-made paper for England and America, 
and the type is distributed. Each copy is numbered. 





\In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top. price 21s. net, with 12 Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA: A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
embracing the General Management of Hounds, etc. By Ropert T. Vyner, 
A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by Witt1am C. A. Biew. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry ALKEN and others. Coloured by Hand. 


Nore.—This is a New!Edition of Mr. Vyner's well-known Treatise on Fox-Hunt- 
ing, with the admirable Illustrations by the late Henry Alken, all coloured by hand. 
The work has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and voluminous Anecdotes and 
Notes of much interest added by Mr. William C. A. Blew. 


In royal folio, handsomely obund, with 50 Plates, representing 250 Water- 
Colour Subjects after the Originals, price . £8, 8s. net. 


THE SOFT PORCELAIN OF SEVRES. 


Historical Introduction by Epovarp GARNIER. 

Note.—Great artistic skill, delicacy of drawing and er grcn y have been displayed 
in the production of these costly rareties, the originals of which are only to be found 
in the private collection of the wealthy connoisseur both in England and on the 
Continent. 


With an 





THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, BART. 


In 6 vols. small 4to, ‘cloth, gilt top, price £6, 6s. net. Alsofa few copies printed 
on Large Paper, with the initial letter and rules in red. 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN, 4 Vols. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIFTH. 1 Vol. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES; also 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1 Vol. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and 
illustrated by the Original Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and additional Mezzotint 
Engravings from subjects selected by the Author. 

In all 106 Illustrations in the Six Volumes. 





THIRD EDITION, Depicatep To HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


In 6 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 394 Plates Coloured by Hand. 
Price £4, 10s. net. 


MORRIS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. Newly 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William St., Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three soy may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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The Edinburgh Conservative Working Men’s Association 


GRAND BAZAAR, 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH, 
27th and 28th NOVEMBER 1861, 


The object of which is to raise Funds to purchase more 
suitable Rooms. 
TO BE OPENED ON THE 27Tn BY 
JAMES SOMERVELL, Esq. of Sorn, M.P., 
‘AND ON THE 28t BY 
The Right Honourable ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


There will be a limited number of Tickets available for Mr. BALFour’s Speech 
at 5s. and 2s. 6d. each. 





STALL HOLDERS. 


STALLII. 
The Right Hon. The Viscountess Melville. | Mrs. M‘Dougal, Dalhousie Castle. 
Miss Balfour of Whittinghame. Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 
STALL II. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont. «| Lady Gibson-Craig of Riccarton. 
STALL III. 


The Hon. Lady Campbell of Blyths- | The Hon. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Colinton 
wood, House. 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 


STALL IV. 
Mrs. and Miss Tait, 38 George Square. | {Miss W myss }Baird,}Courance, Lock- 
Miss Gordon.§$ erbie. * 


FLOWER] STALL. 
Miss Andrew, Dovecot House, Musselburgh. 


REFRESHMENT STALL. 


| Miss Dickson,'140 Princes Street. 


GAME (STALL. 


Members of Committee. 
To any of whom Contributions of Work, etc., may be sent. 


ASSOCIATION STALL. 
Mrs. T. Bain, 148 George Street. 





Miss Alice O. Neaves. 


Basaar Treasurer, THOMAS Bain, 148 George Street and 429 Lawnmarket. 


LAWRENCE Berry, 


RoBerT STEWART, Jun., } 429 Lawnmarket. 


Joint Bazaar Secretaries, { 


Contributions of Money may be sent to the Treasurer, or the Bazaar 
Fund, Bank of Scotland. 











ROWLANDS’ 
* ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 


WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 





DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 


of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


Sold Creel, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honeren, Béinbured. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH —" POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children’s Sones a 13) § Hemstitched : 
Ladies’ .. ° . Ladies’ .. oe -- 2/tx} 
Gents’ .. ee Ps 4 Gents’ .. oo 3/82 S 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards oan 2/11; 24 came by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1$d. each. 

trong uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 Tas doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs fer Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. ) 
Please name this Publication. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.’S 


Splendid Books for Presentation. 


*.* Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3000 different Works in all departments of literature, post free on application. 


* FULLY MAINTAINS ITS VALUE AS A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE.’ —Sfandard. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. 
Containing about 12,000 distinct articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised to the summer of 1889, by 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian to the Royal Institution of Great Britain. e: .. . 

‘ We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a former edition, that the ‘* Dictionary of Dates” is the most Universal Book of Reference in 

a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.’—Z7imes. 

Splendidly Illustrated, 160 Steel Engravings. In 3 crown 4to vols., handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; 
half-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their History and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time ; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel Plates, Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 
A Cheaper Edition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Reproductions. In 3 vols., cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. 
‘We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting work.'—Leeds Times. 
THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all 
Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GzorGe Biack, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 
* Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be 
included in such a volume. . . . The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.’—A thenaum. 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, ros. 6d. 
Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Improved. 525th Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, 


including 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 1700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of 
Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving and Trussing, Management of Children, 
Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and Bills of Fare and Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. 
*.* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘Household Management’ is entitled to the very first place, 
in half-calf or half-morocco, price 10s. 6d., the book will last a life-time, and save money every day. This new edition contains nearly one-half as much matter again as the 
old edition. 





Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, ras. 


THE CHILD’S INSTRUCTOR; or, Learning Made Easy by Toys, Pictures, and Puzzles. Comprising : The 
Alphabet, Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Grammar, Music and Singing, etc. With HuNprREDs of ENGRAVINGS, and Two Large 
Folding Supplements. 

* Will excite the admiration of the youngsters as they gather round their teacher.'—7he Literary World. 


oyal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


R 
, . . . 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: A Complete Cyclopedia of Practical Instruction and 
Direction for all Indoor and Outdoor Occupations and Amusements suitable to Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Full-page 
Coloured and other Plates. 

‘Most acceptable as a gift-book, and will certainly be a book in daily use for reading or reference wherever it is found.'—irmingham Daily Post. 
THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
New and GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. Royal 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, rs. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. A Storehouse of Instruction and Amusement, in which the 


Marvels of Science are explained and illustrated by pleasing experiments and pastimes. Translated and Enlarged from the French of GAsTon TisSANDIER by 
Henry FritH. With goo Illustrations. 
‘The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.'—7he A thenaum. 
‘Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. . . . A more fascinating book of its class we have never met with.'—Western Morning News. 
A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 1os. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria I. Comprising also a Summary of the History of the Nations of Europe, arranged in Divisions corresponding with the periods of English History. By 
H. W. DutcKEen, Ph.D. With Full-page Illustrations and Hundreds of Engravings in the text. 
‘ The arrangement throughout is clear and concise, illustrations are numerous and good, and, as a whole, the history presents an amount of information that should 
secure for it wide popularity.'—Ldoyd’s Newspaper. 


THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


se The Best Edition of SCOTT’S Novels Published. 

1. IVANHOE. 2. ROB ROY. 3. KENILWORTH. 4. WAVERLEY. 5. THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 6. QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 7. THE ANTIQUARY. 8 GUY MANNERING. 9. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 10. THE FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH. 11. OLD MORTALITY. 12. REDGAUNTLET. 13. THE MONASTERY. 

EACH MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


* Extremely clever illustrations. They are very much better than anything of the kind attempted in other editions of Scott.'"—7he Atheneum. 


oyal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s, 
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WORLD’S INHABITANTS (THE); or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being a Popular Account of the 

Races and Nations of Mankind, Past and Present, and the Animals and Plants inhabiting the great Continents and Islands. By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc. 

With nearly 1000 Wood Engravings. 

‘ A most valuable, entertaining, and instructive volume.’—.Shefield Telegraph. 
By the Author of, and a Companion Volume to, ‘ The World's Inhabitants.’ 
Royal 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


WORLD’S RELIGIONS (THE); Describing the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral 


‘Teachings of all the principal Religions of the Present Day and of Past Times. By G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc., Author of ‘The World’s Inhabitants,’ etc. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 

‘It is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany has done his work. . . . We may safely recommend it as good and useful.'"—Aritish Weekly. 

‘A monument of industry and research . . . crammed with information. . . . A work teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration.'—Daily Telegraph. 


Two Beautifully Illustrated Works. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; or, The Mighty Marvels of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place 


in the Universal Plan— Wonders of the Water—Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmosphere. Translated from the German of Dr. KERMAN, J. Kein, and 
Dr. THomE, by J. MinsHuLL. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 


Uniform with above. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


THE CREATOR’S WONDERS IN LIVING NATURE; or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable 


Kingdoms. Organic Life in all parts of the World, on Land, and in the Ocean. Translated from the German of Dr. KERMAN, J. KLEin, and Dr. THomé, by 
J. MinsHuLL. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 
‘A guide to the student of Nature, to the lover of the picturesque, and to the adventurous ; to all an excellent work, full of interest and information. . . . The IIlustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the works.’— Nottingham Express. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING : As It Was, and As It Is. A Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. 


By Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation.’— Yorkshire Post. 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, The Art of Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the 


Observation of the Formation of the Hands. Translated from the French of D’ArreNTIGNY, and Edited, with a Commentary on the Text, copious Notes, etc., 
by Epwarp Heron-ALten, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheirosophy,’ etc. With Original Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by Miss Hors.ev. 
“Undoubtedly curious. . . . It is not necessary to subscribe to the author’s theories in order to derive entertainment from its odd, out-of-the-way learning and 
anecdotal illustration. —Daily News. 
Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. A Complete Practical Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, 


whereby the Past, Present, and Future may be read in the Formation of the Hands. By Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. ith Engravings. 
‘The Author is to be congratulated on having published a concise and clearly written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.'—Saturday Review. 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 
AND TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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NOTES 

Tue contest in the South Molton division of Devonshire 
resulted in the most grievous (apparent) reverse which the 
Unionist party has yet suffered in byerelections. A so- 
called Unionist majority of sixteen hundred odd for Lord 
Lymington in 1886 was transformed on Friday week into 
a so-called Gladstonian majority of more than thirteen hun- 
dred for Mr. Lambert. A pessimist disposed to think the 
country going to the dogs might well be excused from seek- 
ing any further justification for his despondency than this 
amazing and deplorable ‘revolution of opinion.’ It is true of 
course that Lord Lymington won and held the seat largely 
through the popularity and influence of his father Lord 
Portsmouth ; that during the last five years he had prac- 
tically neglected the constituency altogether ; that con- 
sequently every shred of organisation had disappeared ; that 
Mr. Lambert had been for some time assiduously wooing 
the electors ; that Home Rule occupied next to no place 
in the Gladstonian platform ; and that the labourers were 
promised all their heart’s desire at other people’s expense. 
But these facts carry little consolation. It is cold com- 
fort to be reminded that the electors in this constituency 
were too dull to grasp the magnitude of the constitutional 
question at issue, too giddy to adhere to their ‘views’ of five 
years ago, and too foolish to detect the vanity of Radical 
professions. That the co-operation between Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists was none too cordial is, we note, 
more than hinted. The heavy penalty which has visited 
such folly in this case should be a warning to the party all 
over the country. Also, members may be reminded that 
the duty of keeping in touch with the electors only 
begins, instead of ending, with their return, and that 
organisations which have fallen into decay cannot be 
effectually revived within a fortnight of an election. 





The Times’ Commissioner on the Approaching General 
Election has arrived at a something gloomy forecast of our 
chances in the Eastern Counties. Of thirty seats he 
expects the Conservatives to lose four, whilst ten are 
doubtful ; of five Liberal Unionists only one is certain. 
Unfortunately in this instance we are more or less bound to 
fall in with his conclusions, since he has always the same 
song to sing of Unionist apathy and Gladstonian energy. 
The Radicals, like the Tongal General, have ‘ nautched it 
through the villages’; they interest, and organise, and 
depend upon the tailor, and the butcher, and the shoe- 
maker, who have votes, and an hunger for ‘ pledges,’ and 
an enthusiasm as dangerous as it is shallow. On the other 
hand, Conservatives hold aloof from the common herd, 
depending upon professional men and the squires. This 
is the utmost folly, and it were well that such gentlemen 
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take down their Coningsby and read it. For the welfare 
of all is concerned in the cause of good government, and 
where all are put in danger of disorganisation and disgrace 
by the chance of a Radical success, it were unwise to spare 
any effort that may avert the same. From Yorkshire 
boroughs the news is more encouraging, speaking as it 
does of hopeless muddle in the relations between Liberal 
and Labour candidates. 





In this connection Mr. Stanhope’s speech at Dudley on 
Monday night was most opportune. He confined himself to 
facts, wasting no time in laments over South Molton : ‘It was 
no good saying anything about it, except that the Conserva- 
tives were well beaten.’ Yet the cause of defeatis to befound 
in the Radical practice of sending amongst the villagers 
‘men who are ready enough to make promises that could 
not be fulfilled, to promise everything they thought these 
voters could possibly desire.’ But Mr. Buller is ‘game’ 
for the next round : and everywhere the duty of the Con- 
servatives is to work. We wish Mr. Stanhope had said to 
fight : for, in rural districts especially, the time has come 
to take off the gloves, even as himself did in reminding 
his hearers that though Mitchelstown is forgotten Majuba 
is not, and though the words of Mr. O’Brien cannot now 
rouse up debate, the memory of Gordon is potent yet 
to revive resentment. Next, Mr. Stanhope contrasted the 
results of five years’ government for administrative pur- 
poses with the ‘Schnadhorst programme’: putting the 
latter to some very pretty ridicule, which long ago Shaftes- 
bury held to be the test of truth. This is the right way 
to take things: for the Radicals have only a policy of 
promises. Since they promise anything anyhow, it is quite 
fair that the electors should be asked candidly to choose 
between this Government and its ‘ predecessors or possible 
successors, who have no deeds to boast of. 





Mr. GeorGe Curzon has succeeded to the post hitherto 
occupied by Sir John Gorst. The appointment is a good 
one, and has provoked no surprise ; for Mr. Curzon had 
qualified, as it were, for that especial office by a long 
series of travel in the East. He is thus an expert, com- 
pared to most, in affairs Oriental ; and more particularly 
is he conversant with the possibilities of a Russian in- 
vasion of India. As Under Secretary of State for that 
great dependency his principal functions will be to ‘sit 
tight’; to answer foolish questioners not according to their 
folly but with the soft answer that conveys no information ; 
and above all not to speak except when he is spoken to. 
His predecessor supplied a warning (which no commentary 
could possibly emphasise) against inopportune and cynical 
speech. Mr. Curzon, though he has an agreeable gift of 
oratory, and though he can turn a sentence and declaim 
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a Virgilian quotation with the best, has too much good 
sense not to realise the very considerable responsibility 
he has taken upon him. 





Sir Lyon Puayrair’s recent address to his constituents 
contained some admirable advice to working-men on the 
Eight Hours Question. He proved that the ‘ wage-fund | 
is entirely drawn from the profits of capital, and that 
therefore, not only do short hours mean short wages, but, 
short hours will inevitably work in favour of the man 
speediest with his hands. As for State interference, it 
must tend to deprive both parties of independence: more- 
over (as in the attempt to fix a standard of wages) it has 
hitherto failed. The State’s business is to enable each 
man to use his liberty, to guarantee that liberty, and not 
to infringe upon it by taking over the functions of the 
trade-combination. During the last half-century pay has 
increased and the time of work has diminished, not by 
reason of the exertion of outside authority but because of 
individual effort: and Sir Lyon has rightly gauged the 
Eight Hours agitation as an attempt made by the idle to 
sap the independence of their more diligent fellows and 
so to improve their own position. 





Ir has been persistently claimed that one result of the 
M‘Kinley Tariff would be to ‘ throw Canada into the arms 
of the West Indies, and some recent trade statistics seem 
to assist that conclusion. But the traffic cannot amount to 
very much ; and Mr. Abbott is well advised in granting 
a subsidy which has induced the Allan and Dominion Lines 
to supply a weekly mail service between Canada and Great 
Britain during the winter. Probably this will result in the 
establishment of a fast line of steamships between Liver- 
pool or Glasgow and (say) Halifax. Moreover, he is pro- 
posing to encourage a direct service between Vancouver 
and Australia. The St. James's Gazette suggests that Mr. 
Abbott should be met by a similar sum from the Home 
Government, but such doings are unlikely: although it is 
arguable that our duty is plainly to support an efficient 
communication with India and Australia by way of the 
Canadian Pacific, since not the Canadians but ourselves 
have everything to gain by it. 





Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Mr. 
Mercier’s connection with the Chaleur Bay Railway scandal 
has not yet made its report ; but the evidence is before 
the public, and, we regret to say, it tends to confirm every 
charge that was made in August before the Senate. It is 
stated that the life of Mr. Mercier’s,Government can only 
be prolonged for a few weeks ; but till the complete re- 
port be to,hand it were well to refrain from more than an 
indication of the position. A dissolution of the Provin- 
cial Legislature is inevitable. The Dominion Government 
intends, it is said, to face the next session with a policy 
tending to encourage immigration, in aid of which a large 
sum is to be voted, the expenses in railway subsidies 
and public works being correspondingly curtailed. A 
special report on the subject, ‘exhibiting Canada in a 
favourable light in comparison to the United States,’ is 
being prepared : evidence being offered that the agricul- 
tural population of Dakota is moving across the border. 
Which evidence we should like to examine very carefully 
before passing an opinion. 
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Wuen the Penjdeh incident terminated, and a new 
frontier was drawn between Russian and Afghan terri- 
tory from the Oxus to the Persian border, there was talk 
of laying down a definite line of demarcation in the 
region where British, Afghan, Chinese, and Russian claims 
meet on the High Pamir. There was talk, but nothing 
was done; and loose ends were left of which Russian 
diplomatists and Russian explorers have taken advantage 
with their usual skill and enterprise. Captain Younghus- 
band and Lieutenant Davidson were lately sent on a com- 
mercial and geographical mission across the Karakorum 
Pass into Chinese Turkestan. Lieutenant Davidson tra- 
velled into a part of the Pamir supposed to belong to the 
Chinese, and to be well beyond the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence. He found a Muscovite exploring party before him, 
and they turned him back with a message that the country 
is Russian, not Chinese. Captain Younghusband made an 
excursion into a part of the plateau still nearer te India, 
and hitherto believed to be within Afghan bounds. Here, 
again, a certain Cossack Captain, one Yaroff, acting appa- 
rently in obedience to orders from Samarcand, was already 
in possession. The British officer was threatened with 
arrest, which he only escaped by promising to return by a 
different route into Cashmere, which, as the crow flies, is 
not so many leagues distant from this new Russian posses- 
sion. On the way, he was astonished to hear that his 
Russian friend, who was so scrupulous about any one 
poaching upon ground to which the Czar has taken a 
fancy, had himself been trespassing in the most flagrant 
way—had, indeed, carried the Russian uniform and the 
Russian fame down through the Chitral Valley to within a 
march or two of the passes connecting Peshawur and 
Cabul. Now, these passes and mountains look down 
directly on India. 





A war of pamphlets and canards has broken out between 
France and Belgium. A broadside in this paper battle, 
discharged by M. Woeste, a Belgian Privy Councillor, has 
caused some excitement ; for the reason that it is ‘ believed 
to be directly inspired by King Leopold.’ If one could 
credit this unlikely thing, it would certainly be signifi- 
cant enough. M. Woeste affirms the peaceful desires and 
neutral attitude of Belgium in a somewhat combative 
spirit. The little kingdom desires to live at peace with 
her two great neighbours; but they will not leave her alone. 
Sometimes it is Germany that is nagging at her, and some- 
times it is France. At present it is France. The French 
are not content with neutrality ; and fancy that those who 
are not with them must be against them. They have 
entered on a campaign of taunts and accusations, none of 
which have any substance. ‘Can the object be to bring 
about a rupture between the two countries?’ asks the 
Privy Councillor. ‘Can it be to take measures, in the 
event of war, to invade Belgium and annex it to France ?’ 
So long as the accusations do not come from official 
sources, these questions are better left unuttered by king’s 
councillors, and still more by kings. Leopold 1. has more 
sense than to inspire M. Woeste to talk of war when every 
other responsible ruler is talking of peace. 





Tue report of the official liquidator of the Panama Canal 
Company gives but cold comfort to the unlucky share- 
holders. The prospects of saving anything out of the 
wreck of M. de Lesseps’ ruined scheme are under the 
shadow of a great ‘if,’ If the Government do not inter- 
vene, says M. Monchicourt, ‘the enterprise will be defi- 
nitely condemned.’ It is almost certain that the French 
Government will not intervene. Should it do so it w" 
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be the worse for French finance and French Republican 
Government, and probably none the better for the canal 
shareholders. They are to approach the Government with 
a large petition, and to urge, as a reason for giving official 
help in establishing a new company and completing the 
canal, that the United States Government is watching 
until the French have definitely abandoned their foundered 
scheme, in order to step in and complete, for its own 
profit and glory, the work on which France has vainly 
squandered so many millions. 





From a letter of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s (in Tuesday's 
Times) it appears that Samoa is convulsed by treasons, 
stratagems, and all manner of alarms. The novelist is 
taking the Pacific seriously. But he seems to have un- 
settled the wits of his neighbours. On 5th September 
a certain Baron Senfft von Pilsach (originally a sort of 
Teutonic Master of Ballantrae, who is suffering at present 
from over-much reading of The Dynamiters), was left in 
charge of the gaol at Upolu by the Chief Justice, who 
departed to Fiji. Now, certain native chiefs, partisans of 
Mataafa, had been sentenced to a ‘ gentlemanly deten- 
tion’ therein: and (they being popular with their country- 
folk) the Baron apprehended a rescue. On September 6, 
therefore, having taken to himself ‘a mechanic’ and ‘ an 
electrical machine,’ he mined the building, and announced 
that all rescue-parties would be blown to atoms, not with- 
out the popular chieftains and the prison itself. Which 
design of his appeared to Mr. Stevenson ‘ equally feeble, 
reckless, and wicked.’ Hence a long correspondence be- 
tween the author and the Baron, ending (of course) in a 
compromise and the deportation of the prisoners, to parts 
unknown, in a cutter. The gambadoes of the German 
official—the evolution of his figures, as Mr. Stevenson puts 
it, to the strains of Offenbach—are interesting. His letters 
themselves, four of which are printed in The Times, are 
monumental. Unfortunately, Mr. Stevenson himself seems 
to be in fear of death by dynamite or by the at-length- 
excited fury of the mild but cannibalistic Samoans. Baron 
von Pilsach, he says, can ‘ swarm’ to-morrow on a warship. 
But Mr. Stevenson and eleven other respectable residents 
have given hostages to fortune. Seriously, the use of 
dynamite (in bomb or other form) by officials and by savants 
in the South Seas is becoming too common. The natives 
cannot be expected to appreciate it. 





A PARTICULARLY Offensive exhibition of heathenism was 
permitted the other day in a village near Madura, in the 
south of India; where a man was slung aloft by two hooks 
fixed to his back (in the fearless old fashion depicted on 
tracts and in Sunday-school books innumerable) to pro- 
pitiate the Goddess of Evil Destinies, who is held respon- 
sible for small-pox, famine, cattle-disease, and so forth. 
This shows that the Hindu has a truer estimate of things 
than Mr. Caine. The man was swung in the air at the 
end of a fifty-foot pole fixed to a car, in the sight of im- 
mense crowds. The authorities chose not to interfere 
(though Lord Napier put down such practices in 1867), on 
the ground that the suffering was voluntary. But we 
interfered, with no more reason, to prevent Suttee rites: 
and, any way, it would seem that such obscene and dis- 
gusting exhibitions ought to be forbidden. 





Turoucuour Germany the compositors’ strike is in full 
swing—a strike, it will be remembered, brought about by 
the men’s demand for shorter hours in combination with 
higher wages. The newspaper managers have all but uni- 
versally yielded ; but in other places they have arranged 
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for a transference of loyal compositors from the general 
printing offices. The Imperial Printing Establishment 
(which employs three hundred men) is amongst those 
which have given way. But an order has been issued that 
everywhere such soldiers as can set up type are to replace 
the strikers, if that be necessary. Fifteen out of twenty- 
four thousand miners are on strike in the Pas-de-Calais ; 
and a general strike is ordered, which will involve as 
many more. Some disturbances have «ken place, and a 
Radical member of the Chamber will (naturally) conduct 
an interpellation. General lawlessness and a desire for 
more wages seems to be at the root of the business. 





Mr. Home Wesster has replied to Mr. Chaplin’s letter 
upon the return of Ormonde by casting doubt upon the 
statement that roaring in horses has increased during the 
last few years. He does not admit that roaring is heredi- 
tary, but holds it to be purely accidental: which it is not. 
Then he furnishes a list of roaring sires and dams who 
have got good offspring: to which Mr. Chaplin’s secretary 
has retorted that Mr. Webster proves too much, and that 
on his showing roaring ought to be cultivated and en- 
couraged. Mr. Webster finally attempts to prove that the 
salubrious climate of Argentina must have been beneficial 
to Ormonde’s larynx, since Belladrum went to Cape Town 
and was cured. This only argues that roaring is more than 
an accidental malformation. Human beings (he says) who 
suffer from bronchial and laryngeal diseases go abroad to 
be cured: why, then, should horses not do likewise ? Very 
true ; but human beings who come back to England gene- 
rally find their malady awaiting them. The Duke of 
Portland has indicated his agreement with Mr. Chaplin, 
pointing out that no roarer can gain a prize at the Royal 
Agricultural Society's show. And there, we take it, the 
the matter ought to rest. 





Tue friends of the people, not content with usurping 
the field of politics, are sighing for fresh worlds to con- 
quer ; and it has occurred to The Pali Mall Gazette that art 
would be an agreeable and appropriate territory to annex 
and occupy. In support, then, of the playful thesis that 
art is for the many, not for the few and fit, it has gathered 
together some statistics, of which by much the most tell- 
ing and significant is the calculation that one person a- 
week in the town of Aberdeen reads the works of Milton. 
From this brave total of two-and-fifty per annum we should 
probably be entitled, if we chose, to deduct a certain pro- 
portion for them that read their author as a means to that 
dire end, examination ; for them that be Puritans, and 
desire somewhat for moral improvement or ‘Sabbath 
reading’; even, it may be, for a pious few whom patriotism 
leads to peruse their Milton for their Masson’s sake. But 
we willingly make The Pall Mall a present of the whole 
host, and respectfully congratulate it on having trium- 
phantly demonstrated that about one-twenty-fourth per 
cent. of the inhabitants of a town like Aberdeen, notorious 
for its intelligence and learning, possesses the ‘ esthetic 
temperament’: enough of it, too, to equip the Miltonic 
(or immortal) part of Milton with an Aberdeen accent, 
yet find him Milton still. The ideal of Democracy, explains 
the same writer, is the ‘elevation of the average man.’ 
Precisely ; and inasmuch as art has nothing in the world 
to do with the average man, Democracy may go on en- 
deavouring to enlarge the audience of ‘ the fit ’ till Dooms- 
day without any result. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. As it lies not in man to give eyes to the blind 
nor hearing to the deaf, so neither can Democracy nor 
Ruskinism nor any other dispensation confer the esthetic 
sense upon such as lack it by Nature’s act. 
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NOT A NATION 


O doubt, the annual Colston dinners at Bristol are 
tiresome functions enough, and it must often be 
difficult for the principal speakers to find something to 
say which is at once useful and inoffensive. Yet it is to 
be regretted when anything is said, even obiter, on such 
an occasion by the Tory orator fundamentally incon- 
sistent with the first principles of Toryism. It is easy 
enough to understand how Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
came to speak as he did about the Irish Loyalists the 
other day, and there are plenty of natural excuses for 
his having expressed himself rather petulantly about 
the failure of the Cork Unionists to make a re- 
spectable show at the recent election. Neverthe- 
less, his observations impose upon his friends the 
task of showing that they must not be supposed 
to represent the principles or opinions of his party. 
Of course it was a disappointment, after the boasts 
that had been made of Unionist triumphs at registra- 
tions and in municipal elections, to find the Conserva- 
tive candidate for Cork substantially weaker than his 
predecessor in 1885; but to talk about not caring to 
save the Irish Loyalists if they will not take trouble to 
save themselves, and about their blood being on their 
own heads, is only to give epigrammatic expression to 
that disappointment : which may not be the most judi- 
cious thing to do. It is, moreover, to affect a misap- 
prehension of the whole problem of maintaining the 
Union, which can only give rise to more or less incon- 
venient discussion and bad blood. 

The fact which lies at the bottom of the Unionist 
position in the matter is this. It is not primarily 
out of benevolence for the individual Loyalists of Ire- 
land that we, the people of the United Kingdom, in- 
tend that kingdom to remain united. As a secondary 
consideration, it is no doubt true that we are bound by 
every conceivable obligation of honour to save those 
individuals from the horrors of Home Rule ; and the 
weaker they may be, the stronger those obligations are. 
But we are Unionists, in the first place, for the compara- 
tively sordid reason that the maintenance of the Union 
is necessary for us on our own account : quite irrespec- 
tively of our duties to any Irishman or collection of 
Irishmen resident in Ireland. Suppose that there were 
no Unionists resident in Ireland. Suppose that every 
single inhabitant of that part of the country had a 
firm, clear, and genuine wish that the island of Ire- 
land should be governed by a distinct Legislature 
and a distinct Executive of its own, whether with 
or without any particular ‘safeguards’ and qualifica- 
tions. The supposition is of course fantastic, because 
no such body of persons in this country practically 
so holds any political opinion whatever: but it is de- 
sirable to make it for the purpose of this argument. 
It is clear that the reason for maintaining the Union, 
to which we have referred as secondary, would then 
have no existence. Yet the Tory party and the country 
would be just as much bound to maintain the Union as 
they are now. A few men in Ireland want Home Rule, 
and they can and do persuade a majority of electors in 
many constituencies to support their candidates. They 
want something which they cannot and shall not have ; 
and whether they are few or many makes no differ- 
ence. Ireland is neither a State nor a nation, but an 
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integral part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is a thousand pities, by the way, 
that the country has not a better name: but for 
the present we must designate it by the only one 
it has. Abroad it is called England; but the fanci- 
ful name of Great Britain was devised in 1707 as a 
sop to Scottish susceptibilities, and therefore in 1801 
another awkward modification was necessary. The 
Irish are a race ; but Yorkshire is theirs, and Kent, and 
Caithness, just as much as Antrim (which happens to be 
full of Scots) and Kerry. In the same way Antrim and 
Kerry belong to those of us, the Queen’s subjects in the 
United Kingdom, who happen not to be Irish in race. 
If the sovereign power—that is, the Queen, with the 
two Houses of Parliament—shall choose to make a new 
arrangement, it wil! be made: but meanwhile no Irish- 
man, whether he live in Ireland or out of it, has any 
more right to be heard on the subject than any one 
of his fellow-countrymen who does not happen to be of 
Irish descent. There is the position in a nutshell: it 
is superior to assault. 

The essential principle of Unionism is that the country 
is one country ; and the fact that every inhabitant of 
some piece of it, whether it be Ireland or the parish of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, wants that piece to be taken out of 
it and separately governed, does not by any means con- 
clude the question. No part can separate itself, nor can, 
be separated, except by the country acting as a whole. 
It is a plain truth in politics, which forced itself upon 
every one when the country was struggling into exist- 
ence, but which it pleases modern Radicals to forget 
and sometimes to deny, that the coherence of poli- 
tical institutions into States of considerable size is 
essential to the well-being, directly and indirectly, of 
the individuals of whom those institutions are com- 
posed. It happens to please the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man to be a subject race, deprived of all par- 
ticipation—unless it be individually as the Queen’s sub- 
jects—in the affairs of the rest of the world. Their 
humble wish can be indulged without doing any harm, 
chiefly because there are so few of them. To make 
the inhabitants of Ireland anything less than part of 
a sovereign State is a proposal—not only so audacious 
and so idiotic but also—so retrograde, that no one but 
Mr. Gladstone hungering for a parliamentary majority 
could have ventured on it. if all the inhabitants of 
Ireland said they wanted it to be done—nay, more: if 
they all did want it to be done—the demand would still 
be inadmissible. If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had had 
these elementary considerations sufficiently present to 
his mind when he was speaking at Bristol, he could 
never have allowed his natural disgust at the Cork 
election to hurry him into expressions which—if they 
were to be construed strictly—would be found to involve 
the admission that the inhabitants of Ireland are a 
separate people, whom we, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, govern from without, having regard partly to 
what we think good for them as a separate political 
entity, and partly to what they, as a separate political 
entity, want to have, to do, or to be. That is sub- 
stantially to admi. the inadmissible principle on which 
the demand for Home Rule is really based, and—what 
is practically more serious—to admit about a tenth 
part of the claims actually based upon that inad- 
missible principle. 
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BLETHER 


UT a week ago, and the new school of noble (or 
amateur) Governors had good words from all 
men. They have so far made no mistakes. ‘There was 
no reason to think that in face of grave constitutional 
questions they would not act wisely for the Crown as 
for the colonies. But we can see now that there is 
room for misgiving. Lord Carrington is a person of 
ability. In the places of (N.S.W.) civic function he 
has been a benignant figurehead. He belongs, it is 
true, to the clique of peers who have attached them- 
selves to Gladstonism. But that was excusable. It is 
natural for men of a retiring character, in whom ambi- 
tion is tempered by modesty, to wish to attain distinc- 
tion—not by distancing but—by avoiding dangerous 
competitors. So has aspiring mediocrity been known 
to enter, in cold blood, at an inferior college. Admini- 
strators, of any calibre, are scarce among the Separatists. 
Rivalled only by your Ripons and your Spencers, Lord 
Carrington might enjoy an easy security. For which, 
after all, it were possible to pardon him. But in his 
speech at Bristol, on the 13th November, he showed 
himself tainted by the democratic fallacy. He has re- 
turned from Australia with that worst fault of the 
Australians themselves—a tendency to ‘ blow’ about 
colonial greatness. He is attempting to combine a 
study of history (which is remarkably superficial) with 
platform misrepresentation, and a devotion to the cult 
of Mr. Gladstone with a respect for the Empire. In a 
word, his political instinct is hopelessly to seek. 

The speech, on the whole, was clever, perverse, and 
insincere. In an Irishman the pose were merely con- 
ventional. In a sober Briton its effect is more curious 
than pleasant. The Tory chorus of self-congratula- 
tion, says Lord Carrington, cannot be justified by facts. 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Goschen are disappointing fail- 
ures; and the Army is a makeshift. As to Ireland—the 
autocratic policy of the Tories is at the bottom of the 
difficulty. They maintain the right of ‘ Englishmen in 
England’ to rule the Empire. By asserting the superior 
capacity of these ‘ English Englishmen, they imply the 
racial inferiority of their fellow-citizens ‘who live on 
the other side of narrow or broad seas.’ The refusal of 
Home Rule to such out-dwellers ‘can only be justified 
on the ground that they are disloyal or deficient in 
moral or in intellectual capacity.’ Jt follows that the 
Unionist position must be maintained by ‘a campaign of 
aspersion.” Lord Carrington is welcome to his scoff at 
Tory autocracy. But really the loyal Mr. Dillon, the 
moral ‘Tim Healy, and the instructed (though priest- 
driven) electors of Cork, have taken the business of 
‘aspersion ’ off our hands. And the remark with which 
the Home Rule question is dismissed is surely deplor- 
able. With Mr. Gladstone (the constitutional cham- 
pion of the Crown as well as of the liberties of the 
people), Lord Carrington refuses to believe that the 
House of Lords will take Lord Salisbury at his word 
and ‘throw out a well-considered proposal to restore 
self-government and prosperity to Ireland.’ The sug- 
gestio falsi is probably essential to Gladstonian methods. 
Yet herein precisely lay the point of Lord Salisbury’s 
utterance : that the people have had no opportunity 
of considering the Home Rule proposal in its present 
form ; and that their ‘liberties’ require that they shall 
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have such an opportunity. Which the Lords, if ever 
it be necessary, shall assure them. 

The Liberals (continues Lord Carrington) are ‘ falsely 
accused ’ of anxiety to break up the Empire and of indif- 
ference to the great national interests. Their traducers. 
should remember (1) that the colonies have been 
‘won by the miner’s pick and the stockman’s whip’ ; 
(2) that amongst the industrial population of these 
islands there are hundreds of thousands who are 
intimately connected with Australians, Canadians, and 
South Africanders ; and (3) that, since the days when 
the American colonies were lost, the Colonial Office has 
been paved with good intentions. Wherefore the elec- 
tors must save the country in 1892 by getting rid of a 
Government which (not knowing true wisdom) is scorned 
abroad and lives by tricks at home. The entire irrele- 
vancy of these arguments makes them hard to deal 
withal. ‘The English democracy, for one thing, is 
not, and never has been, Liberal. The industrial 
population of these islands is still ‘intimately con- 
nected ’ with the colonies in spite of the best efforts of 
Liberal Governments. In the days of Cobdenitish 
neglect, while the ideas of Sir G. C. Lewis and of 
the Manchester School prevailed, the colonies were 
‘in training ’°—(the cant phrase)—‘ for independence.’ 
John Bright—not the worst of Liberals—warned us, 
so late as 1884, against the responsibilities of ‘an 
ever-growing empire, which must involve, ‘in some 
not very remote future,’ a terrible catastrophe. Mr. 
Gladstone’s fatuities were the result not merely of 
natural incapacity but of the Liberal theory. Again, 
our colonies were ‘won,’ not by whips and pickaxes 
alone, but by the wisdom and courage of our forefathers. 
They were developed by the enterprise, capital, and 
muscle of all classes; and controlled in the critical time 
of their growth by such skill in governance as we could 
afford. The Colonial Office, as Lord Carrington ought 
to know, only came into existence with this century. 
The Secretary of State and his assistants know more 
about the condition and interests of our dependencies 
than Parliament or the public. It is probable, an im- 
partial authority has observed, that they also care more : 
‘on account of their being under a responsibility to 
public opinion by which Parliament is not affected in 
an equal degree, and from which’ the shouting outsider 
‘is nearly exempt.” Lord Carrington has assuredly not 
profited by his stay in Australia. He poses, certainly, 
as the Home Rule Federationist ; something in the 
spirit assumed of Mr. Rhodes. But as (with the pious 
lightheartedness of your true Radical) he would have 
us attend to the destructive part of the programme 
ourselves and trust to Providence to heal all rents, his 
federalism may be whistled down the wind. 

However, it is true that the ex-Governor is now in 
a position of greater freedom and less responsibility. 
While yet in New South Wales, he valiantly concealed 
his indiscretions under a sporting exterior, and main- 
tained the credit of his class. His co-mate of Victoria 
delivered a speech in Melbourne, a few days before the 
Bristol banquets, which is a model of all that such a 
speech should be ; full of good feeling and common 
sense; instinct with tact and with cool discretion ; 
tempered by a proper regard for the honour of the 
community of which he is the immediate head. The 
globe-trotters, said Lord Hopetoun, whose cue a few 
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years back was offensive patronage of These Colonies, 
have preferred to draw them of late as peopled by 
a crew of Mephistophelean savages, whose desire it 
is (having fleeced the British investor) to proclaim 
their independence and repudiate their debt. Now, 
the writings of globe-trotters, His Excellency con- 
tends, are not read by instructed persons. Yet they 
have been able (as usual) to unsettle the mind of our 
public. Wherefore it is necessary to state that the 
citizens of Australia are—not savages but—decent 
business men ; that they have so far scrupulously ful- 
filled their obligations ; and that (consequently) we have 
no right to traduce them. The mass of the population 
is properly jealous of its local liberties and soundly 
loyal, at the same time, to the Empire. It is unwise at 
once and unfair to magnify every little peculiarity ; or to 
judge a nation by the -eonile outpourings of the common 
scribbler. ‘Such misleading statements are not likely 
to promote a friendly feeling, and might lead to a dis- 
solution of the present happy partnership.” Upon the 
whole, these be excellent sayings. The marvel of it all 
is that Lord Carrington himself (in office) would have 
spoken with equal propriety. 





A PLEA FOR THE POPULAR 
SOLOMON STALLABRAS, 


: M:. . ’ 

aN Essayist, and Poet, 
self elegantly terms a ‘ shenomenal success.” 
so he tells The Author, a print which takes a far keener 
interest in incomes than in literature, he ‘ 
upon £2000. But he is not happy. The critics are 
ever uncivil to him, and though, by his own showing, he 


Novelist, 
* has achieved what him- 
Last year, 


cleared close 


has never received a single kick more than he has earned, 
he sighs for the respect of his betters. That he should 
rise to their level is manifestly impossible. Besides, 
had he the wit to lift® himself out of the slough, he 
would still prefer to wallow, since such as he waik not 
for fame, and are deaf to the promptings of self-respect. 
Therefore he would drag down the critics into the abyss 
of his own vulgarity. If the people have received a 
pretence of education, he says, it is all the fault of the 
critics and their fathers: therefore should the critics 
be lenient to the literary hucksters who soothe the 
tedium of railway-journey or “bus-ride. The argument 
Why should ‘the gentlemen who 
write for the high-class reviews’ be held responsible for 
the bogie of sham education ? There are few who would 
not, if they could, drive false culture from the slums 
with contumely. And why, because every idiot is 
compelled by an unjust law to learn to read, should 
‘classical scholars’ 


is preposterous. 


applaud the rubbish on which his 
lean and wizened mind is wont to batten ? Mr. Stal- 
labras’s morals may be as common and irreproachable 
as The Family Heralds: 
and Poems’ are made of the same stuff as his jargon 
in The Author, he would deserve the bitterest censure 
at the hands of the critic even though he made the 
* phenomenal * income of £20,000 a-year. He pleads 
for the glorification of the tramps and dossers of litera- 
ture. Had he the gift of logic, he would place the 
editor of Tit-Bits and the author of a nameless collec- 
tion of elegant ballads high above Shakespeare and the 
Immortals. 


but if his ‘ Novels, Essays, 
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Doubtless the boast that his books ‘ represent the 
average taste and the average demand ° is well-founded. 
But why he should suppose that any ‘ gentleman’ were 
unwilling to confess the fact doth not appear. It is 
within the knowledge of all, save them that are be- 
sotted with adulation of the democracy, that the 
people are interested in sensations and vulgarities 
of all kinds. There are halfpenny sheets which 
send them wild with delight. There are the com- 
mon stories, the pitiful doggerel of Solomon Stalla- 
bras and his fellows, which evoke the silent tear 
and persuade the reader that he is cultured beyond his 
deserts. A few, stimulated by the eloquence of the 
popular lecturers sent on tour—to their shame be it 
written—by our Universities, ask now and again for 
real books. But that they read them we have no evi- 
dence: though it is almost certain that they would 
wofully misunderstand their import did they travel be- 
yond the title-page. After all, it is their own affair. 
They are honester men when they laugh and cry over 
Solomon Stallabras than when they repeat, parrot-like, 
the gags of a penny lecturer concerning Homer, Shake- 
speare, and the Musical Glasses. It were as foolish to 
regret that the People is out of the reach of litera- 
ture as to suggest that the honest labourer should 
visit his work in a carriage and pair. In the guile- 
lessness of his heart Solomon Stallabras believes that 
the ‘superior ’ critic is thirsting to educate the popu- 
lace, and cries with considerable pride: ‘ Yah! you 
can’t lessen my income by a penny. We assure 
Mr. Stallabras that no reputable critic would be so 
churlish. In his own phrase, ‘he is a necessity of 
the time,’ like crime, dramatic critics, and the Noncon- 
formist Conscience. He is quick to take advantage of 
the popular taste, and £2000 a-year is his reward. 
Let him ask the grocer or the publican, bis true con- 
freres, if they do better; and, if sugar or beer bring in 
a larger return, let him change his trade. In spite of 
his wealth, his pursuit is no more respectable, if it be 
no less so, than the suburban tradesman’s. ‘The critic 
contemplates him without malice and without envy. The 
true man of letters, loyal to his calling, would rather 
starve than change places with him. The mob adores 
him to-day and cheerfully forgets him to-morrow. He 
waxes fat and despises other hucksters with a slenderer 
And why there should be any heartburnings 
that, be it owned, we cannot for dear 


balance. 
in the matter 
life discover. 
True, when the critic encounters a new work by Solo- 
mon Stallabras, he is wont to denounce it as vulgar, 
Whether it teach the People 


‘scholars,’ whose 





flashy, commonplace. 
much or little, matters not a jot. The 
interference Mr, Stallabras so bitterly resents, are paid to 
appraise literature, not snippets or the cheapest products 
of commerce. Therefore it is their business to set forth 
the fact that Solomon Stallabras is as unlettered as the 
mob to whom he panders. But, the worthy Solomon 
confesses, their judgment does not influence the sale of 
his works. How should it, since his public does not 
read the ‘thoughtful’ reviews ? His £2000 a year re- 
mains inviolate, and his publisher’s amour propre is 
doubtless consoled by some very solid pudding. We 
are not sure that the critic would not be wiser to treat 
Stallabras with silent scorn. But at present that is not 
the couvention: and so long as Stallabras is a recognised 
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article of commerce, so long will it remain ‘the duty 
of criticism to wage implacable warfare against what 
is base, common, and merely popular. 





IN BRAZIL 
A FTER Chili Brazil, and—possibly—Argentina. 


There is a curious sameness about these South 
American Revolutions, nor is their pathology compli- 
cated by any recondite symptoms. You start from the 
rumour of upheaval sedulously circulated and as per- 
sistently denied. ‘ A coup détat? a Dictatorship ? how 
absurd! Never was model republic more prosperous 
or more pacific. So, for about a week: when it ap- 
pears that, despite the vehement protestations of Am- 
bassador and Consul, there has been a crisis, and that 
the Chambers are dissolved and the capital is in a 
state of siege. For a day or two you read that a 
Junta has been constituted in some frontier province ; 
that the army and the fleet have gone over, in whole or 
in part, to the insurgents (asa rule the soldier is for the 
Dictator, the sailor for the Opposition); that civil war is 
imminent. Meanwhile both sides appeal for sympathy 
to Europe—and the unanimity with which they agree 
to differ is wonderful indeed. This continent, the 
while is ‘more than usual calm’; being, in truth, a 
trifle weary of melodrama as patently composed by 
receipt and concocted to order as the masterpieces of 
Messrs. Pettit and Buchanan. 

Brazil, Conservative in all things, has been touch- 
ingly true to tradition in the conduct of her Revolu- 
tion. It were futility itself to dwell upon the earlier 
stages of the movement ; dating, appropriately enough, 
from November 5th: you are content to survey the rising 
of the curtain on Act ur, of which the argument sets 
forth how Marshal Fonseca, having assumed the Dicta- 
torship of Rio de Janeiro, is defied to the death by Rio 
Grande do Sul. ‘To that region the resistance appears 
to be confined, though there are rumours of outbursts 
in the north and in the extreme interior. Now, in un- 
furling the standard on the borders the malcontents 
have acted strictly according to precedents, the latest 
of which is the Chilian Junta’s pronunciamiento at 
Iquique: yet most variant phenomena occur in every 
revolution, to which rule of exceptions this of Brazil 
conforms. As thus: the immediate cause of the appeal 
to arms is no doubt a distrust of One Man power; but 
what are the ultimate aims of the insurgents? Are they 
for a constitutional republic, separation, or monarchy ? 
Rio Grande is a province of some individuality, and it 
appears to be actuated quite as much by long-standing 
rivalry with the capital as by any love for the abstract 
doctrines of democracy. Further, the Royalists are 
strong in the South, and are quite likely to capture 
the insurrection, despite the difficulty of creating en- 
thusiasm for a sovereign who allowed himself to be 
shipped off like a bale of cloth. Accordingly, all 
three causes seem represented in the anti-Fonseca pro- 
gramme, and this divergence of view must inevitably 
weaken the united resistance. Still, common hatreds 
are a force, particularly in South America ; and so con- 
flicting are the estimates of the military and naval 
strengths of the two parties, that the prudent prophet 
will scarce adventure ‘tip’ more definite than this: 
* Fonseca or the Junta to win ; Dom Pedro for a place.’ 
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After all, the issue, save in its financial and commercial 
aspects, is uninteresting ; since the eccentricity of the 
ex-Emperor’s parabola altogether neutralises his readi- 
ness to ‘render a final service, in his old age, to the 
integrity and greatness of the fatherland. 

All the same, there is a moral in the troubles of 
this New World which was ‘called into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old.’ It is that, devise what 
safeguards you may, the Many-Headed must result 
in the Dictator. ‘The peril is, of course, far greater 
in a sparsely populated country like South America, 
where the dominant class is a handful of Spaniards 
or Portuguese ill-harmonising with immigrants, English, 
Italian, or German, and with Indian and Nigger in every 
known variety of mongrelism. Then the tempta- 
tion to ‘nobble’ the Government—and in particular 
the exchequer—is irresistible: especially as Caesarism 
can generally rely upon the support of the military 
element and the uncritical admiration of the mob. 
But even a highly organised society (as France is) may 
develop its Boulanger, with his trumpery stock-in-trade 
of blank cheques and music-hall choruses. Nay: to press 
home the point, is this our Britain absolutely innocent 
of Grand Old Manhood ? And is Grand Old Manhood 
any the less a standing menace to the State because, on 
analysis, it resolves itself into railway-platform oratory, 
wood-cutting, and lesson-reading in Hawarden Church ? 
These things are for an ensample, and their purport is 
that the monarchical principle, though effete in the eyes 
of your demagogue, has other virtues than the cheap- 
ness which was its crowning merit to John Bright and 
the more sensible of the Manchester School. 





THE OLD HEROISM 

HE gale which wreaked its utmost upon the 
British Isles during=the greater portion of last 

week surpassed in its fury that which in “77 levelled 
the Admiralty Pier at Dover into a playground for 
crabs. The barometer has only been as low six times 
in the last fifty-four years: it ‘ touched bottom’ with 
a celerity which quite justly may be described as extra- 
ordinary. ‘The streets of London became unsafe during 
the height of the storm, for hoardings and brickbats 
and sky-signs were mingled in one common over- 
throw: which is a matter for the County Council. 
Chimney-stacks and gasometers were blown down; 
at Colchester a factory was wrecked ; and the morning 
papers were denuded of the ‘ continental lies’ of their 
correspondents, since the telegraph-lines had snapped 
asunder like straws. Yet for once in a way these same 
morning papers were worthy to be read. The damage 
to shipping was such as to recall one of the most 
notable stanzas in The Flag of England. From all 
quarters came news of wreck upon wreck ; and in 
every instance, save one, the news was also of such 
heroism as no Englishman could read aloud without 
a huskiness in the throat and at the same time a dis- 
position to call for cheers. At Southend a small boat 
put off to the rescue of a schooner, and one man was 
drowned ; at Lowestoft two men went out to rescue a 
man who clung to a capsized cutter, and nobly failed; 
at Barry two pilots failed in a most gallant attempt to 
get at a drifting hobbler ; and in the Scilly Isles, after 
several trials, an ordinary boat succeeded in saving a 
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crew which was huddled on a foam-swept rock. At 
Wemyss Bay a coastguardsman swam through the surf 
with a rope to a stranded vessel. The lifeboats bore 
themselves most bravely ; from the east coast and the 
west, from Liverpool and Aldeborough and Ramsgate, 
you hear of deeds of determination and daring that 
were all but forlorn hopes, carried through in despite of 
the storm at its wildest point of revel. 

Three incidents call for most especial mention. At 
Lydd five of the Dungeness lifeboatmen were drowned, 
the boat having grounded after a vain attempt to 
achieve the impossible in a terrific sea. At Sandgate a 
full-rigged ship of 2000 tons went ashore within three 
hundred yards of land. The boat put out but could 
do nothing: one brave fellow lost his life. All efforts 
to get a rope aboard, by means of a field-piece and of 
the rocket apparatus, were fruitless. Finally the boat 
again put off, and, the storm being now less, compassed 
the rescue. The Dover boat arrived shortly afterwards. 
She, too, had tried before, but the tug which towed her 
was well-nigh broken to matchwood, and herself had 
fallen under a green sea. On the other hand a schooner 
grounded near Brighton, close inshore, about mid-day. 
Towards six of the clock the lifeboat was leisurely 
pushed towards the beach, but even then the coxswain 
refused to put out. The crew has been properly cen- 
sured by a coroner's jury: and the matter is to be 
investigated by the Royal Lifeboat Institution. ‘Then 
shail we know whether (as has been suggested) the 
gentlemen were waiting to be photographed. 

Now it is good to be reminded that courage is still 
with them ‘that ride over ocean wide with hempen 
bridle and horse of tree. At the same time several 
unpleasant questions are forced upon our notice: the 
frequent failure of the rocket apparatus, for instance, 
to carry a line for a very short distance. Then, why, 
at this time of the year, must the Folkestone and 
Harwich steam-lifeboats be absent for repairs? The 
methods of life-saving require to be thoroughly revised 
and furbished. The Brighton men and a Cornish crew 
some weeks ago have indicated by their cowardice or 
coolness that men and means alike must be set on a 
similar footing to that of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
in Sir Eyre Shaw’s reign. To this end it has been pro- 
posed that the Lifeboat Service be laid under Admir- 
alty control: the notion is excellent. More lifeboats 
are urgently necessary; and telegraphic communica- 
tion must promptly be established right round the 
coast. Evidently (as with the Volunteer Force) the 
public has failed in its duty towards the Lifeboat In- 
stitution, which can scarce afford—not only to reward 
a deed of brilliant gallantry but—to assist the widows 
of men drowned in attempting the same. And for 
this such men as General Booth are to be held 
guilty. It is pitiable to read the Vicar of Ramsgate’s 
appeal for more money. Now, if it were understood 
that a pension or donation will be given assuredly to 
the family of every lifeboatman (paid or volunteer) who 
loses his life in the performance of his duty, the service 
would be speedily strengthened in numbers. Last week 
showed that the right sort of man is generally, though 
not always, ready for the work. But nowadays it is 
with heroism as with everything else: we must not 
merely depend upon it—we must organise it. And we 
must be willing, as Britons, to pay the piper. 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE PRIEST 


T is no doubt an excellent rule of private conduct 
that a man should keep his word to his own 
hurt. We know of no particular merit in keeping 
your promise only when you gain by your fidelity. But 
it is another proposition that a man is bound to keep 
the engagement he made, on behalf of others, to do a 
certain thing when it could be done, if the fulfilment 
of his promise will obviously be injurious to the very 
people in whose interest it was made. The distinction 
is one which we would earnestly implore Her Majesty's 
Ministers to keep in mind. That they promised to 
fulfil an engagement at an inopportune time when 
they bound themselves to bring in the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Bill next session, themselves will hardly deny. 
Mr. Balfour was abundantly frank on that point. With 
a species of courageous resignation he confessed that 
the working of his proposed bill would be certainly mis- 
chievous. As a counterweight and compensation he 
could only express a hope,or rather a pious wish, that the 
Irish will learn wisdom in time. For the present we must 
suffer the mischief to be done: because the Cabinet, 
speaking for us—as we do not deny it is entitled to do 
—once gave a conditional promise, and is now resolved 
to make that promise unconditional. Nothing has been 
said, nor has anything happened, to show that this un- 
lucky engagement is less rash than it looked at first. 
Mr. 'T. W. Russell himself can do no more than re- 
affirm the Ministerial excuse that faith must be kept. 
Nay: Mr. Russell, as our readers may remember, was 
good enough to explain to the Minister whom he was 
defending, that the support of the Loyalist Irish must 
not be expected for any kind of bill with the remotest 
chance of satisfying the Nationalist gang. 

Has anything happened since to make the resolution 
of the Government look less wildly injudicious? It 
has certainly not come within our knowledge. Neither, 
so far as we know, has any fresh argument been ad- 
duced. The contention, that the withdrawal of the bill 
would discredit Mr. Balfour, we decline to accept as an 
argument at all. Vhe National Observer has a great 
admiration for Mr. Balfour, but it stops on this side of 
idolatry : it stops far short of a disposition to sacrifice 
Loyalist Ireland to his reputation for consistency. We 
have too much regard for Mr. Balfour to feel any 
inclination to make him the Gladstone of the ‘Tory 
party. In politics, as in another matter, the safe 
rule is that worded for ever by Colonel Lovelace. 
Honour comes first. Now, our honour, in which is 
bound up the real interest of every nation, is concerned 
in not surrendering Loyalist Ireland to the tender 
mercies of her enemy. Until it can be proved that an 
Irish Local Government Bill will not have this effect, 
we hold that Tories should have none of it, come what 
may to any individual statesman because of its with- 
drawal. In our opinion it is the first duty of every 
Tory—more: of every Unionist—not to let himself be 
cowed by the prospect that any statesman on his side 
may be so injured by the renunciation of a given piece 
of legislation that he needs must submit to what he feels 
to be dangerous. On the contrary, if he have any feelings 
other than those which influence the Tapers and'Tad poles 
of Parliament and the Caucus, it is incumbent on him 
to seize every opportunity of awakening the Unionists 
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consequences of the threatened measure, while it is yet 
time. Such an opportunity has, we hold, been afforded 
by the result of the Cork election. We have already 
insisted on the tolerably obvious fact—which is not 
denied except by those who are in favour of Separa- 
tion, and hardly even by them—that the defeat of the 
Parnellites proves that the priests are for the time- 
being masters in Ireland. It is in the last degree 
desirable that the full bearing of that fact on the 
policy to which Mr. Balfour stands committed should 
be widely known and thoroughly understood. 

Not many words are needed to show what that same 
bearing is. The Cabinet has undertaken to set up a 
machinery of Local Government in Ireland which—unless 
it be such a mere show as the Nationalists will not accept 
—will put enormous powers for petty tyranny into the 
hands of those who control the mass of the Irish electorate. 
‘These same persons are now the priests, and to them— 
therefore—the complete control of Local Government 
will be given. We have no intention of crying ‘ No 
Popery’: but it is idle, and withal cowardly, to shut one’s 
eyes to palpable facts. It is the case that the priests will, 
and must, use power for their own ends in their own 
way. Let us allow that as honest men they can do no 
other. Believing, as they must believe, and would be 
hypocrites not to believe, that they are bound to guide 
the country in all things in the right path, and to pro- 
mote the interest of the Faith and the True Believer, 
they needs must use power to the hurt of those out- 
side the pale. We particularly commend to the atten- 
tion of all Unionists the letter of an ‘ Irish Loyalist’ in 
The Times of Tuesday. The Loyalist may be an angry 
man, and his tale of petty persecution lose nothing in 
the telling. Yet it is substantially consistent with 
probability and with known facts. 

Besides, he quotes (from United Ireland) certain words, 
used by a priest, which are excellent evidence. This 
cleric, preaching on the text * Touch not my anointed, 
warned all such as maintain that the priest must not 
interfere in temporal affairs of the heretical nature of 
their opinions. He let them know ‘that they (the 
priests) would trample on their opposition and on their 
teachings, and make them feel that the priests of the 
Church would be, and should be, their guides in tem- 
poral as well as in spiritual things.’ These are not idle 
words: as the Parnellites learned at Cork, and as the 
‘Irish Loyalist’ has found to his cost. The priests have 
the will, and they have the power already, to make 
their interference effectual. It is high time that the 
country should be clearly made to understand that the 
Local Government Bill will materially increase that 
power. It will give the Irish Priest the means of 
harassing in innumerable small ways any man, or body 
of men, he may dislike. ‘They must be blind indeed 
who do not see that, if the Unionists are slothful 
enough to let this bill go forward, the weapon put into 
his hand will be used to the full against the Protestant 
as well as against the Roman Catholic who rebels 
against his right to rule. Allow that he must so act 
as an honest man ; allow even that this belief in him- 
self and his cause is a merit in this nerveless generation : 
and yet, is it our interest or to our honour that we 
should give him this power that he may use it to his 
own ends and against ourselves * 
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MODERN MEN 
SIR JOHN GORST, Q.C., M.P. 


(HE new Secretary to the Treasury is self-sufficient to 

the point of being habitually unconventional and 
not seldom insubordinate ; but he has the virtues as well 
as the vices of his master-quality. A Fourth Party man, 
since taught by contact with kindred spirits that on ocea- 
sion he must stand alone, he could scarce have failed of 
coolness, calculation, a ready and imperturbable adroit- 
ness, even public cynicism: of becoming, that is, the 
Sir John of to-day. But he has always kept a sub- 
cutaneous smile about the corners of his mouth to show 
that outside the House he can be sympathetic—with the 
sympathy that comes of apprehended isolation—and en- 
thusiastic—with the enthusiasm born of enforced re- 
straint. Hence a perplexing duality of character. Now 
he is impenetrable as the Iron Mask, and again he has his 
heart upon his sleeve, and any daw may read—or think 
he reads—that will. This plexus of apparent contradic- 
tions is doubtless the true Sir John: but his primary 
attribute was certainly fortified and developed by the ex- 
periences of his early life. 

To be called John Eldon is to be baptismally appropriated 
to the law. This John Eldon was born fifty-six years ago 
in long-headed Lancashire, and got his first glimpses at life 
from the upper class-room of a north-country grammar 
school. Here he picked up the reputation of a staunch 
school-mate, with mathematics enough to win him the third 
wranglership of his year. Having also a certain skill in 
three dead languages (to say nothing of five living ones), he 
was elected a Fellow of John’s; and now, it is under- 
stood, he would fain hope to reunite himself to his Uni- 
versity as her Parliamentary representative at the next 
general election. But that is by the way. To proceed 
with his story is to note that, being duly called to the 
bar, he migrated to the Northern Island of New Zealand, 
and that soon after his arrival he agreed to go before 
the Maorisas a kind of six-chambered, revolving Justice of 
Peace. He was made Civil Commissioner of Waikato ; and 
though his functions were not less multifarious than the 
Mikado’s one and only Minister's, he yet found time to exas- 
perate the enemy (it was war-time) into threats of personal 
violence by editing in that enemy’s own tongue a journal 
called The Mocking Bird, whose fate, with other matters, 
he has set forth in The Maori King, the only book he ever 
printed. Returning home, he dabbled in journalism long 
enough to brighten up The Standard and permanently 
alienate the sympathies of its proprietors. He entered 
Parliament in 1866 as member for Cambridge, but in 
1875—when he was made Q.C.—he was elected for 
Chatham, for which he is sitting even yet. His achieve- 
ments in the Fourth Party—(‘ Vere ish dot barty now?’) 
—are already ancient history; and for his career at the 
India Office and as Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General (in 
Lord Salisbury’s first Government), is it not written in the 
chronicles of Hansard—yea, and the parliamentary columns 
of The Times? Blessed (in a sense) is the nation that hath 
no history ; and blessed (also in a sense) the politician of 
whom nothing is remembered for there is nothing it would 
pay his enemies to remember. The proof, if proof were 
needed, is not far to seek. The most important event in 
Sir John’s life was—(himself has said it)—his attendance 
at the Berlin Labour Conference at the beginning of 1890. 
Hitherto the public had taken a certain interest in him. 
Now he began to take a certain interest in the public: 
especially in that section thereof self-styled the working- 
classes. Up to the March of that year he was known as 
a very brilliant and useful member of the Tory Party, and 
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therewith a daring debater, an opponent disingenuous in 
defence and audaciously and perilously adroit in attack, 
with an admirable knowledge of parliamentary forms and 
the shrewdest and roughest tongue for Parliamentary 
follies. Men had said that he would go far. But he 
began to have a serious history ; and henceforward they 
had to admit that his arrival was a Great Perhaps. The 
out-and-out believers are not many now. There was 
never any question as to the valour and strength of 
Porthos ; but the theory is that here, as in the case of 
Porthos, the baldrick, albeit of gold in front, may turn 
out to be plain buff behind. It is for Time to give this 
theory the lie, and disappoint a majority which probably 
includes Lord Randolph Churchill, and, if it do, is thereby 
designated for annihilation: unmistakably and irremedi- 
ably as if it were one of Mr. Gladstone's own. 

It was not till the Berlin International Conference 
that Sir John began flirting openly and desperately with 
our Lady of Labour. True, he had long before coquetted 
with her in the eyes of his constituents, the dockyard- 
men of Chatham. But now he showeth all the true 
lover’s interest in her little ways, and of sonnets to his 
mistress’ eyebrow he hath already penned some score. 
He seems full of deference to her wishes, and goes 
up and down in her pursuit wherever her interest com- 
mandeth him: burrowing deep in blue-books in many 
tongues ; flitting from Commission to Commission and from 
Congress to Congress; here to-day with Irish peasants, 
and gone to-morrow among English ploughmen. Is it a 
grande passion? or is it only a feigning of affection? We 
can all see that the young woman has expectations. To 
most—to more than should be—she is an uninviting, 
lumpish drudge.; but there can be no question that, well 
washed and properly educated, she has a future. Hitherto 
her suitors have been coarse-grained, foul-mouthed louts, 
true spawn of the Leather-Seller, with a turn for mob- 
oratory, a strong bent towards personal tyranny, and a 
keen, true eye for the main chance; or they have 
been anemic enthusiasts compelled by unwholesome 
living and a pious contempt for exercise and clean 
linen to seek excitement in any chance intrigue ; or 
they have been honest, heavy chaps with time on their 
hands, nothing in their heads, and money in their pockets 
for whatsoever seems deserving at first sight. How 
should a gentleman, a scholar, a man of the world, a 
statesman of experience, be found at the edge of such 
a throng? Does he suspect himself neglected of his 
equals? Would he oust and take the place of these 
inferiors for purely private ends? Or is he convinced 
that here is a genuine case, and that it is his true 
interest and duty, and the true interest and duty of 
his party, to prevent a mésalliance? The first and second 
motives have been more than suggested. The third is 
pretty certainly the true one. It were easier to be posi- 
tive in the case of another and a Jess known man ; but as 
things are, it is good prophesying to give Sir John the 
benefit of the doubt. It has been his to handle—officially 
—some very questionable kinds of political job; but he has 
yet to be proved dishonest even in thought. He is a man 
of excellent wit ; and those who know him outside Par- 
liament as well as in will credit him with a sincere desire 
to be of service. This much granted, it remains to inquire 
what he has done towards achieving his end. There 
can be no doubt as to the answer. He has helped to 
reduce the age of the Half-Timer; and his last Labour 
speech was a piece of excellent good sense. But that is 
ail. It is much, though, in its way, and it is an earnest of 
more. Of course, if you listen to his enemies they will 
have it that he has but rediscovered a number of familiar 
grievances, while he has shown his self-sufficiency by a 
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parade of views which, true or not, are certainly not new: 
views his allies in the party have left severely alone. But 
himself and his friends know better. 

For himself and his friends know well that he is in the 
right way: for that the Tory Interest, being the great Labour 
Master, should lose neither time nor chance in approving 
itself the great Labour Leader as well. Meanwhile, his 
appointment as Financial Secretary to the Treasury may 
well be a smartish check from headquarters. Hereby is 
he forced back upon routine, and made to leave well— 
(or what seems well)—alone till Lord Salisbury appeal to 
the country. He will have so much to do—labor improbus 
—that there will be no more time for cogitating and de- 
livering suggestive speeches, or indulging in Sentimental 
Journeys of Inquiry. Which things are good in their way, 
but—it may be—the time for them is not yet. 





CACOETHES IMPRIMENDI 
F it be true, as Horace says, that there lived many a 
brave man before Agamemnon, no less true it is that 
there were poets before Homer; and as the heroes are 
shrouded in black night, unknown and unwept, because 
they lacked a sacred bard, so the poets lie forgot in 
their ashes for want of a publisher. For though the poet 
be born and not made by any force of education or acci- 
dent of circumstance, yet is it the publisher who gives 
his works their lease of life. To-day there is little risk 
that genius will die unpublished and unknown, for the 
publishers outnumber the poets ; and the rhapsodists who 
gave Homer ‘the largest circulation in the world’ have 
been superseded by a large and generous company of 
middlemen who, for all that they are reviled, are as neces- 
sary to author as to public. 

Books have their destinies ; and a great firm of pub- 
lishers that has played for years this part of literary 
mediator has a history something higher and more inter- 
esting than the bare account of its commercial success. 
But this history is oftenest unwritten, so that it is not easy 
to realise the work that such a firm has done. Messrs. 
Maemillan have put their achievement on record in their 
Bibliographical Catalogue (1843-1889): and when you scan 
their list or reflect how mighty a force they wield to-day in. 
the world of books, you can scarce believe that they have 
existed less than fifty years. Their catalogue is an epi- 
tome of Victorian literature: starting with the impulse 
imparted by muscular Christianity and Christian Socialism, 
they have gradually absorbed the best work of our poets, 
our critics, and our theologians ; and though they have 
not always avoided the faults of sentiment and taste that 
characterise the Victorian era, yet have they maintained a 
high and honourable standard and won for themselves a 
place pre-eminent in their craft. 

Books have multiplied, and Messrs. Macmillan’s list is 
portentous in its length ; but greater still must be the 
number of works they have not published—of those manu- 
scripts they have rejected, the which have returned to 
their parents, bearing death to fondest hopes. For the 
publisher is the modern patron of literature, and in his 
ante-chamber the author waits for audience humble and 
expectant. So has he a double duty to perform. For if, 
as Aristotle might say, you seek to define the purpose of 
his art, it would seem to him that takes a general view to 
be none other than to publish books ; but if you take ethos 
into account as well as /echne, then you must add the pro- 
per complement, and say that it is no less the duty of the 
good publisher to publish what is good and to reject what 
is bad. For since all men (and women) have learned to 
hold a pen, and paper and ink are vilely cheapened, 
literature (no less than art) is on the town, and the 
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cacoéthes imprimendi (far worse than the itch of scribbling) 
has infected thousands of poor, helpless creatures: and 
all of these would rush headlong into print were they not 
restrained by our honest publisher. ‘ Dear Sir,’ he saith 
(or more frequently ‘Fair Madam’), ‘ your work, though 
it be writ down to the lowest level of the age, yet lacks 
the tricks which make for popular success, and we would 
therefore advise you not to print.’ For the art of making 
books is deeper than the art of writing pothooks and 
hangers, and there is no royal road to authorship (unless it 
be by joining the Society of Authors). But, in spite of dis- 
suasion, the paper is spoiled; and piles of closely covered 
sheets, written with the best intention and to the worst 
effect, go their weary round, frayed and travel-stained, 
from office to office, till they return, like a boomerang, to 
their hapless author. Their end no man knows ; but their 
beginning can be imagined: superfluous leisure and a dismal 
ignorance of the literary art lead to bold resolve; then 
cometh the fond encouragement of friends; and so the 
dread purpose is fulfilled. 

The blow falls on the publisher. Few laymen can form 
a conception of the dreary waste of manuscript he has 
to face alone, from which he protects the rest of the 
world. And, as in aiding the production of books the 
publisher is the midwife of literature, so in preventing 
publication he is the Malthus. To the author he urges 
all the prudential reasons against production. ‘Remem- 
ber,’ he says, ‘ the fearful struggle for existence, and do not 
lightly take on yourself the responsibilities of parentage. 
Think of the misery to which you would expose your help- 
less offspring: how unlikely it would be to survive in the 
fierce competition for subsistence.’ Yet this service—this 
service rendered not only to the author but to the public 
—passes unrecognised. We are overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of books, and the most serious danger to which 
genius is exposed is that it may lie hid in the muck- 
heap of mediocrity. The publisher in limiting production 
lessens the danger, and is the actual censor of the press. 
But this high office he discharges only as the servant of 
the public ; and if that many-headed Thing demand its 
hideous idols, who shall blame him for satisfying its un- 
clean desires, even unto forty editions ? 





OUR VILLAGE 


UR village (‘ wor villeedj, in the Northumbrian ver- 
nacular) is not remarkable for natural beauty, his- 
torical incident, or the physical comeliness of the inhabi- 
tants. These be gifts to advantage it from a worldly point 
of view, no doubt : as serving as lodestones to tourists and 
as matter for the rhapsodising maker of guidebooks. But, 
rightly regarded, they are proved but vanities. 

Our village is seated hard by the sea, It caps an un- 
even mound that rises like a dyke against the ocean. 
On the north the hill climbs higher, shutting out the 
view but keeping the cold winds from the broad links 
that stretch away to the shore, the edges broken by sand- 
hills covered with shocks of coarse, grey-green grass. 
Beyond is the sea: here rounding into the curve of the 
land and there stretching away to the horizon, where the 
ships sail remotely as on a lifted way. That is all. But 
lack of natural beauty does not distress us, for we pride 
ourselves upon something neither skin-deep nor adven- 
titious : and that is character. Some years ago a ‘ clivvor 
chep’ was down our way, who put things about us into 
books. This might have made other folk vain and apt to 
irritation ; but we ‘sat’ for our likenesses, serene in the 
consciousness that, like the lady of quality, we should 
have full justice done. Besides, as we are always ready 
with the historic ‘ skelp i’ the lug’ (as promised by our 
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countryman to the Londoner who was uncivil enough to 
fail to understand his pronunciation), we have seldom to 
do without deference : a certain punctiliousness in its ex- 
action being, indeed, our sole weakness. 

There are three alehouses in the village, and one inn ; 
and here it is that the dark foundations are laid for the 
eventual building-up of character. Like your excellent 
sherris, indeed, that ‘ good creature ale’ hath ever a 
‘two-fold operation ’: it is sovran for the green sickness, 
and withal it is a most potent influence in the develop- 
ment of the Ego. Here is no mistaking one man for 
another, as in towns where all men grow alike to a lament- 
able loss of interest and a rank sterility of gossip ; for 
here each individual hath an idiosyncrasy as naturally as 
a patronymic. The little cluster of houses on either side 
our street encloses a world in miniature, with all the 
types of the world at large. Here is the last of an 
ancient county family whose fortunes long since decayed. 
His house (which he lets as lodgings in the summer) is still 
dignified with pictures of favourite hunters and racehorses; 
for his ancestors spent their substance, in the good North- 
umbrian fashion, on cellar and stable. On Sundays he is 
majestical in a tail-coat and a Georgian tie, playing the part 
of churchwarden with a courtly grace ; while on week-days 
he digs in his garden and ‘minds the coo.’ Here is,or rather 
here was not long ago, the Common Prodigal : who, having 
left his home with his share of his father’s goods (reputed 
to be a gentleman of family), lived, after the fashion of 
prodigals, hobnobbing and drinking ‘turn about’ with his 
inferiors. Our’s was great at arranging sporting matches 
and losing his money in them. He was doubtless near- 
ing the end of his tether, for he suddenly disappeared, 
and is now probably on his way home with that healthy 
appetite for the fatted calf which is a characteristic of his 
breed. Then, for the bourgevisie, here is a baker (stout) 
from the neighbour town. He sustains the appearance 
of the country gentleman, is respectfully regarded by the 
villagers, whose sporting patron he is, as a ‘great pot, 
and has the reputation of being a ‘fly man, good at a 
bargain.’ In the matter of Dissent we vigorously main- 
tain our strength of character; for some of us refuse to 
worship anywhere, while others—chiefly fishermen and 
the poorer sort—are earnest Methodists. At the little 
Zion in the alley there are two local preachers: the one 
a caretaker by profession, the other a stonebreaker, both 
having the reputation of being ‘ powerful in prayer’ and 
excellent at resisting the Devil till he flee from them. 
Carnal pride, intruding here as elsewhere, occasionally 
lifts a head: as when the fisherman, in answer to an in- 
quiry (he was seldom visible in church) if he were a 
‘ Methody,’ replied, with admirable hauteur, that he was a 
‘ puor-bred Chorchman like his feythers afore him.’ 

It is natural that, with such a respect for character, we 
should especially admire all them that are pre-eminent in 
the matter of idiosyncrasy. Natural that two of us, stand- 
ing a head and shoulders above the rest, should be held 
to personify this abstract quality, and so described (ad- 
miringly) as ‘characters.’ The one is commonly, and by 
his own preference, called ‘ Mark Time.’ He served in 
Her Majesty's Marines (hence his cognomen), and even 
now will flourish his cap, with a sound ‘ God bless her !’ at 
the very mention of the Widow’s name; also, furthermore, 
if a patron be generous, he will not scruple to be loyally 
drunk. He represents Bohemianism in its eternal war 
against respectability, and, as himself remarks, he had 
liefer sleep ‘at the dyke-back than in a dirty lodgin’.’ 
He is thought to be the offspring of a Scottish minister 
of the straitest sect of the Presbyterians ; and, indeed, 
he does exhibit a great repugnance to being drunk upon 
the Sabbath. He insists (without regard to the parental 
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reputation) that he was ‘born drunk’; but he is a man 
of sixty, and his memory is scarce to be trusted on the 
point. He lives partly by odd jobs and partly on a 
pension: once paid quarterly, but he commuted the half 
of it, in a moment of peculiar thirst, for a lump sum, 
money down. Since the new policeman was appointed 
we have seen less of him than we used. Our other 
‘character’ is—or was, for we are now lamenting his 
demise—a fisherman, one ‘ Puffin’ Bill, so named because 
of his supposed resemblance to the bird. The gossip and 
the Tommy Tosspot of the village, and furthermore a 
great authority on sport, his was a striking figure, truly, 
as he lounged—stooping full six feet—at the corner: 
with his ragged beard afloat, and his tall felt hat thrust 
over the thatch of his brows, and his little ring of idlers 
to whom he would hold forth as one having authority 
upon every conceivable topic, though with the greatest 
mastery upon the shooting of wild duck. Laughter fol- 
lowed where he went, and the shrewder sort would wink 
and nudge at his quips. None was keener or quicker to 
mark out the V-shaped flight at sea, or to know the spot 
where you should lie in wait for it early in the morn- 
ing or late, late at e’en. To the very last he would be 
en the look-out ; and if he saw duck flying high in the 
air, or faintly visible under a heavy line of cloud, or low 
down on a stormy sea, he would make a point of letting 
you know of it. ‘D’ye see yon?’ he would say, and 
catch you by the arm: and the apathy would vanish from 
his eye, quick as the upspring of a bird’s lid when you 
startle it from sleep. ‘ D’ye see yon?’ shading his vision 
with one hand and pointing out to sea with the other to 
a wedge-shaped flock of birds speeding rapidly northwards 
against the wind: ‘there ’s nigh ten brace o’ mallards ; ay, 
and mebbe ye’d get a shot at them the morn out on the 
rocks a bit eftor dawn.’ Now that he’s gone we are by 
way of dreading lest our reputation for character be held 
to be on the wane. Yet we comfort ourselves by re- 
flecting that in this matter, as with our Northern coal-fields, 
the substratum runs so deep that there can be no fear of 
its being ‘ worked out’: at all events in our time. 





THE SAD YOUNG MAN 


i eres is no sadness like that of the sad young man. 

It is ever gratuitous ; it is ever the merest feigning. 
He wears it as a beau wore civet ; and, truth to tell, his 
melancholy has no sweeter origin than this same civet. 
If it be associated with full natural comeliness, it is as 
inharmonious as a woman's linen on a gladiator’s brawn. 
If it be found with the shadow of him that was just 
now a young barbarian in luxury, it is but snuff of the 
burnt candle—unremorseful remorse. The sad young man 
is himself a luxury—a happy unhappiness. He is greater 
than the world because he knows it all ; he has had it all. 
He leans against a mantel and murmurs, ‘ Husks!’ He 
toys with his entrées ; he patronises his hostess ; he lifts 
his eyebrows wearily to a partner ; he is never in earnest 
except when he languidly gives his sad ironies to the ears 
of a débutante. He need not be rich; he need not be 
clever ; he need not be more educated than Oxford should 
make him: ‘’tis as easy as lying.’ 

In the sadness of any being save the sad young man’s there 
may be something like enthusiasm—enthusiasm even for 
‘the sorrow’s crown of sorrow’—for a possible emancipa- 
tion: by marriage, as for a girl; by translation, as for a 
bishop ; by a posthumous peerage, as for a politician; by im- 
mortality (local), as for an abortive poet. But the sad young 
man has no hope. He does not desire to die ; he does not 
adlesire to live ; he is not of the earth earthy ; he is not of 
heaven heavenly: but he is adevil of a fellow. He lies 
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late in bed; he wears sumptuous garments ; his table is 
of corn and oil and wine, for absorption when he is alone, 
to be affected when he is in company. His creed is, ‘ No- 
thing matters ; but if you must believe, believe in me!’ 
He is superior to books; yet he tells you that once he 
loved books, and other things—this pathetical youth. Of 
course! ‘ Cripples once danced i’ the vines,’ and the sad 
young man, the Child of Annoy, was once as other men: 
he bragged like them ; he hoped ; he dared ; he laughed ; 
he swore love roundly ; he drank wine deeply ; he thought 
the smell of the woods was good; the ring of a horse’s 
hoofs was music ; the red of a hunter's coat and the 
mottled plump of hounds on the scent a fine balm ; he rang 
the curtains of life up gaily every morning. But now he is 
something ashamed of all that outwardly ; while confess- 
ing it inwardly to have had its satisfying elements. He 
calls them ‘ husks,’ but he trades on the experience they 
furnished him. He stores up the choice bits of Montaigne ; 
he cherishes the style of the Swift satire; he keeps the 
edge of his Shakespeare keen—that is, if he be of the 
superior sort of sad young man. If he be the other, he 
only imitates the heroes of Ouida or Augusta J. Evans 
Wilson (name so eminently suited to the books on which 
it is written), and stands a living invitation to an army 
conscript service. 

How sweet it is to think that the Nineteenth Century 
is not responsible for him! It is responsible for manhood 
suffrage and the Mehatma and ‘the literary play’ and 
Tim Healy—that is enough. How pleasant, indeed, that 
we can even accuse America of having bred the species 
not a life-time after France bore Jaques, the sad young 
man of Arden. As proof of this, regard the following 
epitaph taken from a tombstone in Salem Churchyard, 
Massachusetts : 





Mr. NaTHANIEL MATIER, 
Died Oct. ye 17th 
1688. 
An aged person that had seen but 19 winters in the 
World. 

And art thou gone so long, sweet youth, and yet not 
canonised by thy cult! How excellent a name for 
esthetic mouthing— Nathaniel Matier! Dear exquisite— 
none other couldst thou have been—wherefore went thou 
forth so young? Hadst thou exhausted all the joys of 
Massachusetts Bay? Did the law of Governor Endicott 
threaten to clip thy naughty ears? Was Priscilla too 
coy, too simple, too chaste, for thy languid trifling? In 
a land where the ring of the woodman’s axe was heard 
in the streets of the town; where ploughshares were 
hot with energy; where the village Hampden with the 
dauntless breast had no immediate tyrant save himself ; 
where wild life strayed beside the settler’s door and 
prowled in the shadow of the council-hall ; Nathaniel grew 
aged with ennui. He retired to his Nirvana, pensive and 
superior, ina day when his own grim fathers were harden- 
ing their loins for the making of the men of Lexington ; 
when, all the world over, men were fighting for their Val- 
halla; when the Moslem was cutting Westward; when 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Savoy, England, were 
rubbing shoulders in the League of Augsburg; when 
Louis of France and Madame de Maintenon were batter- 
ing the Huguenots with dragonnades ; and the century 
was booming towards its last decade of years. 

Nathaniel Matier, we like you. You are delightful ; 
you are perfect after your kind. And one is sure, now 
you are a little older—two hundred and three years, 
Nathaniel—that you must be a very pleasant companion. 
You must have been witty even during those nineteen 
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-winters—you did not call them summers, which was 


another touch of your art: and to show your contempt 
for both, you left just between summer and winter, and 
but three weeks before the inartistic William of Orange 
came to sit like any honest burgomaster on the Throne 
of England. We cannot doubt that your supremacy over 
your neighbours was complete. Wecan conceive how you 
sat at the Governor's table and condoled with those who, 
though their hairs were grey, yet regarded life with in- 
terest ; how you were patient with the ladies, gentle and 
abstracted with the servants, and insolent in a gentle- 
manly way all round. Insolence is the badge of all your 
tribe ; but one cannot think of you save as a being deli- 
cately insolent. You studied your effects ; your speech 
was low and ¢rainant as any woman's; your hat and doublet 
were like those of your order, but you contrived to give 
them, now a pensive, now a rakish touch, that won the 
hearts of ladies, and disturbed the austere spirits whose 
edicts were salvation unto Salem. 

It is possible, Nathaniel, that you had read your Hamlet 
and your As You Like It also. Hamlet and Jaques were of 
sorrowful stuff; but they were older than you, and one 
was stuffed with projects of revenge, and the other had 
been a most gay and riotous wag in his time. They 
two are types of your kind—your ancestors: the one 
noble, indolent, satirical—sometimes sardonic ; the other 
indolent also, shrugging his shoulders at the world, and 
‘sucking melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs.’ 
Of these you most resemble Jaques, though one doubts 
if you had all his humour or his wit; for humour is a 
thing that needs companionship, and your companions 
must have been sedate and trying. You had had your 
fling, no doubt, but you were never riotous ; you never 
were a bawcock nor a lovely bully. You drained deep, 
but you drained slyly. Yours was no headlong course. 
You were too true an artist to be uproarious, too delibe- 
rate and precocious ever to be impulsive ; you ran the 
gamut with a sidelong glance at the constraining powers 
round you. One conceives you to have been a talented 
student, ardent in his chamber, indifferent before the 
world. We know many of your kind to-day who have the 
same pretty fashion. We have seen one matriculate with 
honours, and then, because it was too much like being in 
earnest, lapse into pass-work, taking an inferior degree 
with a superior manner. We have seen him sending in a 
poem, on which he had spent solitary and anxious nights, 
with careless irony ; and receiving the news of its success 
with satirical passivity. We have seen him—scorning 
a decent gown—go to receive his honours in some rags 
and tatters that would scarce hang on his shoulders ; 
respectful, indifferent, bored. We have beheld him indo- 
dent yet successful on the cricket-ground when he could 
be roused from his debonair lethargy ; and ah! so uncon- 
scious, Nathaniel, when the ladies applauded him for his 
bowling! All this you must have been, Nathaniel. And 
perhaps you played the violin, too; that instrument which 
belongs so naturally to you and yours. No doubt you 
learned some dainty tricks with it: those low, ravishing 
notes played under a tremulous finger to catch the ears 
of the And yet did you, after all? One remembers 
that you were a Puritan. And you tired of the game, de- 
lightful youth ? Would that your posterity did likewise, 
and died as your epitaph says, Aged and Nineteen ! 








THE TIME OF DOUBT 


AN is privileged by his vanities. From them he 
derives a kingdom, from them he gathers the 
tributes that support his intimate beliefs. They give 
kim a loyalty that is nearly perfect. Encouraging, alert, 
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vigilant, mendacious, they pay him court at all hours, in 
all emergencies. In peace they are his sworn flatterers ; 
in war they are his dearest soldiers. They fly about his 
passage in clouds; they run in and out ,the courses of 
his blood. Is he smitten ? they fly to him with medi- 
cinal hands ; into their arms he falls, fainting for consola- 
tion. They are on tip-toe with excuse ; they deceive him 
with a suave persistence for which he is compelled to 
gratitude. When he is sorely wounded they darken his 
windows, and dismiss the outer world from his presence ; 
they hasten to unfold to him his own separated and un- 
compared accomplishments. And this is their most con- 
summate feat, that they are potent to change the relations 
that naturally lie between man and the universe ; so that, 
by their persuasions, he can reckon himself the sole centre 
of the world’s gravity. Surely it is a miraculous power 
which so endues him with a sense of singularity. Consider 
to what facts of life he is thus, for his comfort, blinded. 
The innumerableness of things, in place of crushing him 
down to a cipher by its terrible and insistent multiplica- 
tion, its overpowering disproportion, rolls into a point of 
distant observation, like a sun removed to an out-lying 
and indifferent quarter of space. When he goes gazing 
upon the stars, he has no desire for death in the face of 
their intolerable superiority. He is serene before the 
sight of the sea ; and it is without a pang of mortality that 
he has endured the discovery of the differential calculus. 
Working to solutions by the ministrations of infinite num- 
bers, he remains peaceful, supported by his servitors that 
never sleep over their task of reassurance. Through all 
the accident of man’s ludicrous littleness, those ductile 
and active henchmen know no weariness in their toil 
to keep him undismayed. They fire him also with the 
lust of desire. Were it not for their whisperings, their 
shameless encouragements, there could be no art, no war, 
and little labour. How ruthlessly do they lessen the diffi- 
culties of conquest ! How resolutely and gravely do they 
magnify the powers of human achievement! Good and 
bad are alike of their accomplishing. To them is due 
no less the vile oppression of pretentiousness, of stimu- 
lated and false ideals, of empty and meaningless catch- 
words, than the heroic pride of battles won, of art 
fulfilled, of high thoughts highly attuned. Their per- 
suasions and friendly deceits alone could drive a man 
against the terrible odds that are in the field awaiting 
him ; and the soldier I know, who swept his bullet-smitten 
mare round and round, as she were in a whirlwind, while 
his sword, outstretched upon the line of his arm, cut 
through a gaping circle of Arabs, becomes born brother 
in vanity to the writer I know, who, with a laughable 
equipment of resource, but inspired by some such superb 
conceit of singleness, impelled by the same interior moni- 
tors, is even now travelling full tilt against the rocky and 
difficult cities of letters. 

One man there was escorted through his days most 
assiduously by his little crew of vanities. The security 
of his manner, the finality of his superciliousness, seemed 
indeed indestructible. His judgments never straggled out 
of his vision ; his intolerance was absolute, steadfast, and 
content. Fearless in desire, scornful, indifferent, and 
logical, he was unapproached by rivalry because it was his 
choice to compare himself to no man. He accepted the 
developments of life’s progress, and he confidently awaited 
fulfilment. His conceit never winced under a shock. 
The lament of others (whose poor vanities were haply 
less numerous or less persuasive) over their limitations of 
time or of capacity only touched him to meditations of 
superiority. His speech was imperturbable. He smiled 
contradiction out of his life. He was contemptuous of 
the impossible. I could not have imagined a power 
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which should ever shake that fortress of self-belief upon 
its deep-set centres. Nor from the world that lay outside 
him could such a power ever have arisen, although he was 
one who set store by the favourable judgment of some 
three among his kind. It was in himself that the unsus- 
pected frailty lay. No change had marred the relations 
of his life. He had no sudden cause for cowardice. Yet, 
one moment, his busy vanities, ministrant to his charmed 
soul, stood about him faithful and unrebellious ; and the 
next, without a trumpet-cry of warning, without a signal 
of concert, without a syllable of farewell, in the rush of a 
wind they were flown out of his life, silently disloyal and 
unanimous in their conspiracy against his peace. Thus, 
in a stroke, was he deserted by his service, and left un- 
speakably alone. Peer as he might from his doors, he 
could only gape at the immeasurable sum of things, he 
could only shudder over the daft smallness of his own 
appearance. In a trice the compass of relationship had 
swung round, and had discovered to him how he con- 
trasted against the world. The thought of battle turned 
him cold; and he trembled before the hopelessness of 
art. His brain filled with wonder over the work of 
this one and that one, and in the comparison there sped 
to him no comfortable mendacity at the hands of his 
wonted followers. The labour that he had given to 
his art seemed suddenly useless and void. He recalled 
old sentences, ringing words, which had before set him 
smiling with pleasure in some vacant moment of the 
night, between two dreams; and these, his handiwork, 
seemed to have fallen empty and bereft of distinction. 
The strength to strike, the healthfulness of self-confidence, 
the pride of resolution, the fearlessness of defeat, were 
vanished out of him, clean departed ; and I fear that he 
came perilously near to a moment of sentimentalism. The 
time of doubt is but an accident of existence ; and to the 
heart of his solitude, before his bitterness grew more 
intolerable, came trooping back his dainty demi-puppets, 
unashamed and trim, fingering his wounds with cries of 
consolation, waking smiles into his complaining face, and 
eluding explanation in response to his anxious question- 
ing. But he is taught to be prepared against their momen- 
tary desertion, that so, when his vanities escape, he may 
hopefully await their return. VERNON BLackBurRN. 





BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE 


i i write of a collection of maps as literature may seem 

to be putting a strain upon the term; but those 
persons will not think so who have turned over the sump- 
tuous pages of the Geographia, which issued from the 
famous printing-house of the Blaeus of Amsterdam during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. It consists of 
twelve noble volumes in folio bound in vellum (the right 
use of which seems to be lost to modern binders), upon 
which Time, far from prevailing to impair, has only a 
mellowing effect. To the book-lover it is a delight merely 
to handle the ample leaves of pure flax paper with liberal 
margins flowing around the double columns of beautiful 
type. How the workmanship and material put to shame 
the slatternly printing and flimsy pages of so many modern 
books! Many of the title-pages are masterpieces, bearing 
impressions of plates measuring nearly seventeen inches by 
ten; and the maps themselves are adorned with heraldic 
and other illustrations of a high degree of merit. 

But the Geographia Blaveana has a more technical claim 
to be classed as literature than any conferred by subsidiary 
adornment. The maps are embedded in a perfect ency- 
clopedia of learning, comprising not only geography and 
topography but writings of the best authorities of the day 
on history, anthropology, philology, and natural science. 
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All the known world was included in the scheme, the 
scale of*which may be realised by the fact that France 
alone occupies seven hundred and eighty of these huge 
pages. It is, indeed, a complete history of the country, 
the author of which remarks somewhat caustically in his- 
preface: ‘Ce qui nous a esté une peine et labeur incroy- 
able . . . comme les Historiographes ne conviennent pas- 
tousiours sur les mesmes sujets, ce nous a esté autant 
d’achopements, que nous avons rencontré d’opinions diver- 
ses.’ One is reminded herein of a reflection in one of 
Horace Walpole’s letters. Some flagrantly false piece 
of intelligence had appeared in the newspapers: upom 
which he observes that could we but obtain a Daily 
Advertiser printed in the reign of Edward 1., we should 
hold its evidence of cotemporary events to be unimpeach- 
able because it was printed in the capital. ‘ Yet how are 
old histories written? By monks at fifty or an hundred 
miles from the metropolis, when there was no post, scarce 
a highway: those reverend fathers must have been excel- 
lently well informed! I scarcely believe even a battle 
they relate—never their details.’ 

However, in this great work Blaeu has spared no trouble 
or expense to secure the best writers. Even in the volume 
on America (a fruitful field for the marvellous) the descrip- 
tions, though graphic, are evidently those of trustworthy 
eye-witnesses. The following is a genuine contribution toa 
folk-lore science which had no recognised existence in those 
days. The writer is describing marriage-ceremonies among 
the natives of Brazil, and states that the newly married 
couple occupy a hammock of network; the father of 
either of them takes the opportunity of their slumber to 
cut with a sharp stone the cord suspending it: a necessary 
precaution, as they believe, to prevent the future progeny 
having tails, which but for this operation they would 
naturally have. England occupies a volume the letter- 
press of which, after a short introduction by the publisher, 
consists of a reprint in the original Latin of Camden’s 
Britannia. This writer, it will be remembered, died long 
before Blaeu’s work saw the light in 1654. The Britannia, 
‘the common sun whereat our modern writers have all 
lighted their little torches,’ was first published in 1586. 
The enduring reputation in which it has been held ever 
since is a meet reward for the laborious devotion of 
its author, of whom we read that ‘he chose a single 
life, apprehending that the encumbrances of a married 
state was (sic) like to prove a prejudice to his Studies.’ 
The chief secret of its excellence above hosts of cotem- 
porary works is revealed in a single sentence of Camden's 
preface: ‘ There is, I trust, nothing of obscurity, of fables, 
or of random statement of which I need be ashamed . . . 
to fables 1 have not given the slightest heed ( /abulis ne 
tantillum quidem tribui).’ 

To this day these maps of the English counties remain 
full of interest, presenting, as they do, what must have 
been a faithful view of the land nearly three centuries ago, 
London appears as a stately, compact city, with its one 
bridge uniting it to the modest suburb of Southwark, which 
in turn is separated from the village of Lambeth by Lam- 
beth Marsh. The West Burn (a name still preserved as 
‘Westbourne’ to the north of Hyde Park, though the 
unhappy stream itself is doomed to run underground. 
through foul sewers) then meandered through pleasant 
fields, passing on its way the rural hamlets of Kelborne, 
Marybone and Paddington till it entered Hyde Park (an 
isolated chace), on leaving which it ran under the Knight's. 
Bridge. The maps of Scotland (which, with those of Ire- 
land, fill the sixth volume) were prepared by the Scottish 
minister, Timothy Pont, who died about 1612, His papers 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch, 
geographer and antiquary, whose father, Sir John, was 
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directed by Charles 1. to aid the Blaeus in preparing an 
atlas of Scotland for their great work. In a magniloquent 
preface John Blaeu attributes the projection of the work 
to ‘amplissimo et magnificentissimo viro, Sir John Scott 
of Scotstarvet, Chancellor of Scotland. This is followed 
by a portentous topographical poem by Andrew Melvin, 
consisting of 1320 Latin hexameters, the descriptive and 
historical text making up the remaining 150 pages being 
mainly by Sir Robert Gordon, supplemented by the essays 
of parish ministers who were directed by the General 
Assembly to assist in the work, Pont, who in 1600 was 
appointed to the remote parish of Dunnett in Caithness, 
seems to have found his pastoral duties consistent with 
prolonged and repeated absence from his flock, for his 
maps must have been the fruit of diligent and laborious 
personal survey. They are wonderfully faithful and minute 
in detail, and to realise the difficulties of preparing them 
one has only to remember the state of the country, social 
as well as physical. Undrained, unfenced, almost without 
roads, the land was also in that state of lawlessness which 
marked the close of the feudal era in the Lowlands, while 
in the Highlands the savagery of the old clan system was 
still in full swing. 

Not the least interesting part of Blaeu’s Al/as consists 
in the illustrations which adorn the corners and margins 
of the maps. Heraldry was still an honoured and accurate 
science ; the arms of the different kingdoms, royal cadets, 
and cities are set forth in splendid engraving ; those of 
the principal landowners appear in their proper coun- 
ties, and are sometimes blazoned in the text. Camden, 
indeed, was aware that this was a somewhat ticklish pro- 
ceeding. ‘ There are those, ’tis probable, who will stomach 
it at a great rate, that I have taken no notice of this 
or that Family, when it was never my design to mention 
any but the best.’ (Gibson’s translation, 1695.) But of 
more general interest are the spirited drawings of inhabi- 
tants of the various countries in their national costume. 
A few years ago a controversy arose as to the origin of 
the Highland dress; some being found to deny to the 
kilt and belted plaid any but a very moderate antiquity. 
Anyhow, in 1053 they were reputed ancient ; for in the 
map of Scotia Antiqua given at page 7 of this work there 
are two figures, each wearing broad bonnets, one with 
tartan trews, the other with kilt, belted plaid, and hose. 
The map of Aberdeen also shows a kilted figure, and that 
of Lorn one with a feathered glengarry. 

Some of the French plates are very interesting. For 
instance, the map of Valois displays a gentleman and his 
attendant out hawking with four dogs and all the minutize 
of a hawker’s equipment—hoods, jesses, lures, gloves, 
hunting sword and bugle. That of Calais gives a group of 
soldiers, with arms and costume carefully delineated, down 
to the smoking matches of the firelocks. Le Main has a 
party with fowling-pieces and lots of game, furred and 
feathered. But it is in the maps of partially explored 
countries that the largest spaces available for illustra- 
tion occur, and these have been made full use of. The 
map of Rio Grande shows but a strip of land along the 
sea-coast, leaving a fine expanse of white paper inland. 
This has been filled in with sketches evidently made on 
the spot: landscapes, with characteristic vegetation clus- 
tering round buildings of adobe ; a rude church past which 
marches a body of soldiers, followed by women carrying 
provisions on their heads, all drawn with skill and vigour, 
Altogether, a leisure morning may be devoted to far less 
pleasant occupation than the examination of the great 
Amsterdam publisher's monumentum @re perennius; and 
whosoever may be lured to the contemplation of these 
tomes may receive to himself Camden’s favourite saluta- 
tion: ‘ Vale, fave et fruere !’ Herbert MAxwe.t. 
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THE MINISTER'S GOWN 


O* the morning after a probationer has been chosen 

minister of a church, his landlady intimates through 
the keyhole of his bedroom that a gentleman has called 
‘about the gown.’ The gentleman is from a firm that 
supplies gowns, and he has arrived early to forestall the 
representative of another firm. About the same time, 
two ladies (in black jackets) begin to collect from the other 
ladies of the congregation the money which is to pay for 
the gown, and by-and-by it is presented to the chosen of 
the people at a soirée. Such is the natural history of the 
minister’s gown. 

But congregations there be (‘by steamer to Inveraray, 
thence hire’) that love not gowns, and it was one of 
these that ‘called’ Findlater, M.A., a short year ago. 
Never until this had there been a gown in their pulpit, 
nor did the Session think that innovations should come with 
Findlater. The ladies of the congregation, however (of 
whom one had a sealskin coat, and therefore was not to be 
slighted), ‘ gathered’ a gown, and Findlater swore to wear 
it: and worn it he has every Sunday since, except when it 
is not there to wear. For the whereabouts of that gown 
is only known at irregular intervals to many persons at 
atime. Now it is in the lawful owner's possession, and 
again in the hands of the enemy—that is, of the Session— 
who scruple not to make off with it of a Saturday night 
and restore it to the vestry on Monday morning. 

Lest it be concluded that the gown has bred ill-feeling 
between the pastor and his people, let me say at once that 
this is not so. It has been admitted by all (though neither 
in writing nor in spoken words) that, gown or no gown, 
Findlater is the man for them. True, a maiden who sub- 
scribed has been asked to return a ring by a gentleman 
who, though not a deacon, has already the walk of one ; 
but this she refused to do on the ground that men are 
hard to get; and thus a tragedy is averted. Again, 
though the opposition is, undeniably, led by the pillars of 
the Kirk, the gown was presented by her of the sealskin, 
who was educated at an Edinburgh boarding-school where 
only Free Church plants are received ; and thus must her 
actions be right and proper. It is, then, with a chastened 
exultation that the Session see the minister fail to find his 
gown ; while on those occasions when he unexpectedly ap- 
pears in it (they thinking it to be at that moment hidden 
in the smiddy), they good-naturedly overlook the triumph 
with which he gives out his first psalm. 

How often the gown has disappeared and been re- 
turned or captured I cannot tell. Only occasionally am 
I in the place for a week-end, and then can no one assure 
me for certain whether or no we are to have a gown 
Sunday. At first the gown was kept in the vestry, where 
it hung on a nail so temptingly that a garden-rake 
entered by the window and abducted it. That was ona 
Saturday evening, and service on the following day began 
some twenty minutes late. The gown was on its nail by 
Monday at 10 a.m., and locked away in the vestry-press 
at 11 a.m.; and for some weeks the minister triumphed. 
Then again had he to preach without his gown in the 
forenoon. Between services it was discovered lurking 
behind a tombstone. Some say that he had left the 
key in the press: others that, whether locked or not, the 
press opens if shaken by those who have the knack of it. 
But those supposed to have the knack of it say nothing, 
and equally reticent is Findlater, save in the presence 
of Kirsteen, his housekeeper, who can goad any man to 
language. 

Latterly Findlater has kept the gown in the manse, 
from which he now walks to church in it. Even from the- 
manse has it been removed by daring hands, despite (as 
the minister once thought) Kirsteen’s unwearying guard, 
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over it, but (as he now holds) with the connivance of that 
double woman. There was a time when Kirsteen was 
allowed to take the gown to the kitchen, there to renew 
the seams at the armpit, which give way when Findlater 
is pronouncing the benediction ; but then had the gown 
a habit of running off through the shrubbery the moment 
her back was turned. Hence the new regulation that, 
when the gown requires mending, it is mended in the 
minister's presence. 

The lady in the sealskin (which the envious call plush, 
though they sit immediately behind her, and have felt it 
with their fingers, when pretending to be merely laying 
their bivie on the ‘ board’) considers Findlater’s silence 
in the face of such persecution singularly beautiful ; and 
so it is, unless Kirsteen’s stories be true of the way he 
opens out on the subject to her. Only once in public has 
the gown led to his forgetting himself: and then the cir- 


cumstances were trying. The manse garden and the 


ehurch were only the breadth of a burn and a high-road 
apart, and the minister has to jump the burn. I have 
seen him do so often, and always first with a look round 
to apologise for the undignified nature of the act. Such, 
I am sure, is his meaning ; but there are those who main- 
tain that he only looks about him to make sure that no 
one is in the vicinity with designs on the gown. On the 
occasion in question, just as he was on the point of jump- 
ing, it seemed to him that an impious hand had tried to 
pluck the gown off him. His assailant was in reality but 
the branch of a tree dipping suddenly in the wind till it 
touched his shoulder; but before Findlater realised this 
he clutched his gown with both hands and—said some- 
thing. 

I called at the manse to-day, and found Findlater in his 
study, busy at his sermon. He was sitting on the gown. 

J. M. Barrie. 





SUPER FLUMINA 
(OLD CHELSEA BRIDGE) 
YT NDER a stagnant sky, 
Gloom out of gloom uncoiling into gloom, 
The river, jaded and forlorn, 
Welters and wanders, wearily—wretchedly—on ; 
Yet in and out among the ribs 
Of the old skeleton bridge, as in the piles 
Of some dead lake-built city, full of skulls, 
Worm-worn, rat-riddled, mouldy with memories, 
Lingers to babble, to a broken tune 
(Once, O the unvoiced music of my heart !), 
So melancholy a soliloquy 
It sounds as it might tell 
The secret of the unending grief-in-grain, 
The terror of Time and Change and Death, 
That wastes this floating transitory world. 


‘What of the incantation 

That forced the huddled shapes on yonder shore 
‘To take and wear the night 

Like a material majesty ? 

What of the wizardry that touched 

‘The shafts of wavering fire 

About this miserable welter and wash, 

This pool of ghosts 

(River, O River of Journeys, River of Dreams !), 
Into long, shining signals from the panes 

“Of an enchanted pleasure-house 

Where life and life might live life lost in life 
For ever and evermore ? 


© Death ! O Change ! O Time ! 
Without you, O the insufferable eyes 
Of these poor Might-Have-Beens, 
These fatuous, ineffectual Yesterdays ! 
W. E. Hentey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A NEW PLEA FOR CONSERVATISM 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


Edinburgh, 18th November 1891. 

S1R,—There is an ill-defined feeling in some quarters that 
the Social Science which was to inaugurate a sort of political 
Utopia for all and sundry has not achieved anything very 
wonderful after all. Many institutions, fresh from the hand of 
the most approved maker, and bearing, legible to all, the 
Benthamite trade-mark, have an awkward trick of not ‘ march- 
ing,’ of absolutely refusing to march ; and what particularly 
exasperates your enlightened Radical is that several old in- 
stitutions, which have been solemnly arraigned by all the pro- 
fessors of the ‘dismal science,’ and by them as solemnly con- 
demned, still continue to answer amazingly well in practice. 
John Bull, intent on his proverbial pudding, begins to have a 
vague idea that there is a screw loose somewhere. Another 
person, also a John Bull and also addicted to pudding, ventures 
to suggest that in these political calculations one factor has 
been omitted, which must inevitably vitiate the result. 

Take any political question you please—say that of the 
reform of the House of Lords. Your Radical friend looks at 
that question something in this way. The function of a Second 
Chamber, he says, is essentially an intellectual function. Hav- 
ing no written Constitution, we require of our Upper House 
that it shall check the passage of any important measure into 
law till the nation has undeniably made up its mind upon it. 
Such being the case, a hereditary House of Peers is condemned 
already. If it is intellect, political sagacity, that you want, 
how will you get that by the mere accident of birth? So far 
well, O enlightened Radical! But suppose we introduce into 
this problem of yours a new factor—this, namely, that the House 
of Lords is anancient institution. Over and above its con- 
stitutional functions, the House of Lords is the external symbol 
of a peculiar sentiment, or a moral force, by which all our national 
progress has been inspired and directed. Reform that House, 
if you will, destroy its hereditary principle, but know that in so 
doing you eliminate so much vital energy from the heart of the 
nation. How will you compensate for such a loss? Will your 
sweet tweedle-deeing on the Benthamite fiddle make up for 
the mighty organ-music}which rolls through the dim cathedral 
of the past ? 

Were we establishing a Second Chamber in a newly formed 
State, without a history, and consequently without traditions 
and inherited sentiments, the Radical theory, for some time at 
least, would hold good. As applied to historic England it seems 
to fail very lamentably indeed. This explains, too, how so- 
called anomalies may have a very real value. To the eye 
of the political connoisseur the outward form may seem rude 
enough, but that matters little, so long as the vital energy 
is not extinct within. And of how many ancient institu- 
tions or ceremonies can you say that they are dead, incap- 
able of affecting you? The very compunction which you feel, 
and, unless you have become a mere industrial machine, must 
needs feel, in sweeping them away is proof enough that for 
you, at least, such forms have not lost their original signifi- 
cance. It will require a very large material advantage to com- 
pensate for this loss of moral force. For it is only in the 
memories of a united past, in the sentiments which these in- 
spire, in the institutions which are their outward symbol, that 
we can look forward to a united future. Conservatives seem 
hardly to realise to how great an extent they play into their 
opponents’ hands by setting their principles on too low a ground. 
From his peculiar standpoint, theoretically at least, the Radical 
is invincible. In his own little segment of the circle of politics 
he has the game in his hands. It is only when we rise to a 
wider conception of political phenomena, and regard all the 
pressing interests of the day as but transient manifestations of 
that abiding entity, the nation, that we place Conservatism on 
its proper basis.—I am, etc., W. L. M. 


‘EDINBURGH V. ABERDEEN’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
London, 14th November 1891. 


S1R,—Respecting the article under this heading in to-day’s 
Observer, 1 beg to add yet another name to the roll of painters 
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Aberdeen has produced—viz. Mr. George Reid, President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. In the light of the writer’s 
remarks—and comparisons—the omission seems altogether un- 
accountable. All Scots are (surely this is but a truism !) proud 
of their capital, of its history, its culture, its learning, and— 
perhaps not least—its natural beauty ; but stili, when entering 
it in a bout with a smaller city (however flattering the compli- 
ment thereby conferred may be), every point must, in fairness, 
be allowed to the latter, particularly when its opponent’s cham- 
pion steps forth (as does the writer) in such a carefully stopt- 
loophole coat-of-mail. Aberdeen, I have no doubt, considers 
that, for its sparser population (especially in the past) it has 
done very well.—I am, etc., G. S. 


THE JAPANESE DISASTER 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 16th Noveméber 1891. 

SIR,—We have received many inquiries from English sym- 
pathisers with the sufferers by the recent terrible earthquake 
in Japan, as to whether any means existed for sending relief 
funds to that country. We shall feel greatly obliged if you 
will make it known through the medium of your paper that, so 
soon as the news of the disaster reached England, a meeting of 
Japanese residents was held at which we, the undersigned, were 
nominated as a Committee for raising the relief fund in question 
among ourselves, and that we should only be too pleased to 
receive subscriptions from these English sympathisers towards 
thé same funds. Subscriptions will be received at any of the 
following addresses up to the roth December next. 

The fund will be remitted to the local Governors of Aichu 
and Gifu Prefectures, to be distributed as they think fit among 
the sufferers. 

We may add that both the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Eastern and Eastern Extension Telegraph Com- 
panies have kindly volunteered to send cable messages gratis 
in connection with this fund.—We are, Sir, your obedient 
servants, 

N. OKOSHI, 
Japanese Consulate-General, London. 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., 
84 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
MITSUI AND COMPANY, 
1 Crosby Square, E.C. 
TAKATA AND COMPANY, 
88 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
THE NAIGAI YOTATSU KAISHA, LTD., 
84 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


‘A PROFESSOR ASTRAY’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Harpenden, 16th November 1891. 

S1R,—Will you permit me to add another to the many ser- 
vices which Professor Dicey has done the Unionist party ? 

With that peculiar form of bad taste known as supercilious- 
ness, he has imputed ‘political ruffianism’ to Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli ; and, in the course of what looks uncommonly like a 
personal attack, he warns Unionists against supporting actions 
‘which may do great injury to the party which has the mis- 
fortune to number Mr. Coningsby Disraeli in its ranks.’ The 
injury, one must assume, is in the eyes of Mr. John Morley 
and of Mr. Timothy Healy. 

You, in common with the leading representatives of the 
Conservative press, found no difficulty in disposing of Mr. 
Dicey’s zeal for his old friend, Mr. Morley, and for his new 
friend, Mr. Healy—whom he must have known to be a sinner 
(in word at least) a thousand times worse than Mr. Disraeli or 
Mr. M‘Dermott. Lest, however, the good Professor should 
find himself miscontent with your interpretation of an ally’s 
duty towards his allies, and of a party-warrior’s duty in face of 
the misleaders of the multitude, it is as well, perhaps, to re- 
member that the strongest arguments to refute Professor Dicey 
withal were furnished by Professor Dicey himself in an article 
upon Napoleon III., contributed in February 1873 (immediately 
after the Emperor’s death) to Zhe Fortnightly Review, then 
edited by Mr. John Morley. 
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Mr. Morley was assailed by Mr. Disraeli in the frankest and 
most open manner: he is alive, and the columns of 7he Times 
are always open to him. Mr. Healy professes that he is, or 
was, quite able to defend himself against the whip wielded 
(well or ill—who shall say?) by Mr. M‘Dermott. Either of 
them has a portion of the press at his service to retort upon the 
obstreperous young men who have ‘marred their calm.’ Louis 
Napoleon was dead: his friends were strangers in a strange 
land. 

Yet Mr. Dicey, at the end of a very bitter attack upon the 
dead Emperor—an attack whose justice it is for the historian to 
decide—vehemently denounced the thirty-five thousand spec- 
tators of the funeral for an enthusiasm which he knew to be as 
temporary and accidental as the enthusiasm of a million Cock- 
neys for a Lord Mayor who may be in fact a very sorry cus- 
tomer. He set upon the Press : not only upon the portion guilty 
of ‘adulation,’ but upon such journals as The Spectator and 
The Saturday Review, whose notices of the dead exile were 
civil but merely ceremonious and even a little cynical. Most 
appositely he remarked : ‘I know that a sentimental age which 
characteristically cares little for justice will be prone to think 
that death ought to protect even criminals and emperors from 
blame.’ The more appositely that to-day a political party herds 
with the associates of criminals ; and sentimentalists are found 
to hold that because a man has been—not an emperor, and 
therefore according to Mr. Dicey a rascal, but—Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the circumstance ‘ ought to protect even him from 
blame,’ if he afterwards happen to put his position to service 
with faction. 

But Professor Dicey was not of those who characteristically 
care little for justice, as he then understood justice. ‘Is the 
admiration now felt’ for the dead Emperor, he asks, ‘a miser- 
able tribute paid to successful villainy?’ ‘ Hehas been from the 
beginning to the end of his bad career consistent with himself. 
. . . he governed by the same miserable arts by which he rose, 
and for twenty years pursued a policy, of which his own influ- 
ence was the end, and violence and fraud the means. ... A 
man who, if great at all,is great in the profundity of his selfish- 
ness.’ Again: ‘England is not sunk into her dotage. We have 
not yet cometo believe that a robber is anestimable character be- 
cause he exhibits the honour common to thieves, or that perjury 
and murder can be atoned for by civil words to tradesmen who 
have lent us money. . . . Ifa respectable firm drive a roaring trade 
with a rogue who ultimately turns bankrupt and ruins all his 
creditors, the partners in the respectable concern would natu- 
rally feel it decent not to boast of the benefits they have reaped 
from the friendliness of the bankrupt.’ ‘The criminality of the 
deceased tyrant’ is a phrase that speaks for itself. Mr. Dicey 
concluded : ‘It is said that he understood Frenchmen, and in 
asense this assertion is true. The character of his own mind 
gave him an almost intuitive insight into the basest sides of the 
men and nations with whom he had to deal. His genius, if it 
existed at all, must be found in the skill with which he worked 
on the fears, on the baseness, and on the vanity of France.’ 

Mr. Dicey was aware that the ‘utterance of these feelings’ 
would be thought ‘an outrage upon decency and good taste,’ 
for it is opposed to the maxim, De mortuis nil nist bonum. He 
therefore said : ‘ My short defence is, that though the rules of 
decency and propriety are good, a time may come, and in my 
judgment has come, when these rules must be set aside in 
defence of the principles of truth and justice.’ Mr. Disraeli 
has defended these principles, with or without an outrage upon 
decency and good taste. In Mr. M‘Dermott’s judgment the 
time had come to horsewhip the slanderer of his late uncle’s 
wife. By what rule of decency or propriety does Mr. Albert 
Venn Dicey interfere? Or does he think that the time has 
again come round for setting them aside ?—I am, etc., J. S. 


A CONTRADICTION 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Glasgow, Nov. 12, 1891. 
S1R,—Waiting for a train the other day, quite unconsoled for 
the want ofa fire and air of general discomfort (you know our wild 
northland) by that misguiding statement placarded up on the 
walls, to the effect that ‘God is Love,’ I happened to take up an 
old number of your paper. In it—and I may say that hitherto 
I have always read the paper with pleasure, regularity, and 
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occasional profit—I saw a gross libel on myself. Now, as to 
libel, I am (thank God) well used to it ; but this particular one 
really did hurt me. 

A pleasing but flippant notice described me as addressing a 
meeting as ‘ My Brothers.’ The comment on this was that it 
was ‘perfectly sickenin’.’ It would have been, no doubt, had 
it been my style of address. I beg to protest against this gross 
libel, and to inform your valued contributor that my usual gait 
is ‘Dear Christian Brothers and Sisters.’ There,is never a 
collection.—I am, Sir, your obedient but disgusted servant, 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





REVIEWS 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM 


The Life and Teachings of Mohammed, or, The Spirit of 
Islim. By SYED AMEER ALI, M.A., C.I.E., etc. Lon- 
don: W. H. Allen. 

A most remarkable book is this : a book deserving the most 
attentive perusal and demanding the most careful consideration 
of all who would understand the true significance of Islim. We 
have read it through with much pleasure and much profit, and 
we do not hesitate to award it our unqualified praise. Syed 
Ameer Ali is singularly well-fitted for the task he has under- 
taken. He is both an enthusiastic and an enlightened Moham- 
medan ; his mastery of the English language is, for a foreigner, 
remarkable in the highest degree ; he writes for the most part 
not merely correctly but with spirit and eloquence ; and his 
wide knowledge of Mohammedan literature, both Arabic and 
Persian, gives him access to facts and illustrations of which 
only the most accomplished of European scholars could have 
availed themselves. Thus has he been enabled to produce a his- 
tory of the Mohammedan religion and its founder sympathetic 
in spirit, rich in detail, pleasing in style, profuse in references 
to Oriental works, useful alike to the scholar and the general 
reader, equally free from pedantry on the one hand and from 
plagiarism on the other. 

The author, as he tells you in his preface, has written his 
book primarily for Indian Moslems, ‘in the hope that it may 
assist’ them ‘ to achieve their intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion under the auspices of the great European Power that now 
holds their destiniesin its hands.’ This sentence is, in a sense, 
the key tothe whole work. Syed Ameer Ali is no upholder of 
what he regards as the corrupt and degenerate Mohammedan- 
ism of the present day. He declaims with warmth against 
the rigid formalism and clerical tyranny which have, as he 
believes, paralysed and benumbed the catholic and progres- 
sive spirit of early Islam ; he denounces the narrow theology 
introduced by the school of al-Ash’ari and favoured for poli- 
tical reasons by the worldly caliphs of the ’Abbdsid dynasty ; 
he denies that slavery received more than a temporary and 
qualified sanction from Mohammed, and earnestly implores his 
fellow-believers to ‘ efface that dark page from their history’; 
and he pronounces an unqualified condemnation of polygamy, 
which, he declares, was only permitted for reasons which no 
longer hold good. Indeed, he goes so far as to maintain that, 
in his opinion, polygamy at the present day is ‘an adulterous 
connection . . . contrary to the sfzrit of Islam’: ‘an opinion,’ 
he adds, ‘which is shared by a large number of Mussulmans.’ 
And these liberal views are not confined to matters of prac- 
tice. In doctrine also he is latitudinarian in the best sense of 
the word. His love for his religion and its founder, strong as 
it evidently is, is too reasonable to permit him to justify every 
unwise doctrine incorporated in the one or every apocryphal 
perfection attributed to the other. Mohammed, he repeatedly 
declares, though the Prophet of God, was but a man, and 
claimed no exemption from human frailties. Yet his latitudi- 
narianism never degenerates into agnosticism or indifference, 
and he denounces ‘godless materialism covered with a thin 
veneer of religion’ as strongly as he denounces hypocrisy, 
bigotry, and formalism. Mohammed is to him none the less 
precious nor Islam any the less true because he can express 
admiration for ‘the martyred Hypatia’ or do justice to the 
Zoroastrian work of reform. 

About one-quarter of the book is devoted to the life and 
mission of Mohammed ; and this, if not the most valuable, 
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is, in our opinion, the best written and the most interesting 
portion of the whole. The story has been so often told that it 
would seem difficult to add to it anything new or to throw any 
fresh light on the old facts. Yet Syed Ameer Ali makes you 
realise much more clearly than his predecessors the lovable 
qualities of the Arabian Prophet ; his sublime faith and forti- 
tude during the long years (too often disregarded by European 
writers) when he stood almost alone to face the daily taunts, 
insults, and actual violence of his adversaries ; his magnani- 
mity to many of those who had most cruelly wronged him ; 
his justice, his simplicity of life, and the marvellous devotion 
with which he inspired his followers. Neither has he shrunk 
from confronting—often with force, always with ingenuity—the 
charges which Christian writers! have brought against Moham- 
med : though in some cases—instances of which will be given 
immediately—we cannot agree that the recorded facts will ad- 
mit of the interpretation he strives to put upon them. Thus, 
he advances the theory that in judging of Mohammed's treat- 
ment of his foes we must carefully distinguish between his 
acts as an individual and his acts as the lawgiver and guardian 
of a small and struggling community of believers continually 
menaced by the bitter hostility of the ruthless foes by whom it 
was surrounded. As a man, says he, Mohammed was merci- 
ful and clement in the highest degree. As the prophet of 
God’s religion and the protector of God’s people, he was com- 
pelled at times to deal harshly with those whose very existence 
was a menace to the little band of believers. Mohammed 
as aman could forgive the most cruel personal wrongs ; but 
Mohammed as a lawgiver was compelled to stifle the voice of 
pity when consideration for the public weal dictated severity. 
Now, we do not think’that this theory is altogether borne out 
by the facts as stated by the oldest and best Mohammedan 
authorities, Ibn Hisham and Tabari, both of whom are quoted 
by Syed Ameer Ali almost at every page. Let us take, for 
instance, the account of the artifice whereby Kaab ibn Zohair 
obtained Mohammed’s forgiveness. Syed Ameer Ali says that 
this man ‘had placed himself under the ban by trying to incite 
hostilities against the Moslems.’ According to Ibn Hishdm, 
however (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 887), he, together with several 
other poets, had been exempted from the general amnesty 
accorded to the Meccans because he had ‘ been wont to lam- 
poon and otherwise annoy’ Mohammed. Can it be said that 
personal animosity against the irreverent poet played no part 
here? 

Several other instances of what we cannot but regard as 
special pleading have struck us in the course of the book, but 
one other will suffice to put the reader on his guard against 
accepting without further inquiry the views which it advances. 
The slaughter of all the adult males of the Jewish tribe of the 
Bani Kuraizha is perhaps that action of Mohammed which has 
been most harshly criticised. In its justification Syed Ameer 
Ali pleads that they had, at a most critical time, been guilty 
of treason which might well have involved the Moslems of 
Medina in complete destruction ; that the public safety de- 
manded the infliction of an exemplary punishment ; that their 
wholesale execution, deplorable as it may appear to us, was 
a virtual necessity ; and that not Mohammed, but Saad ibn 
Muaz of the tribe of Aus, to whom, at their own request, the 
determination of their fate was left, was responsible for it. 
But let us glance at Ibn Hishdm’s version of the matter (p. 
688). On the capitulation of the Bani Kuraizha, their patrons, 
the tribe of Aus, entreated Mohammed to grant them the 
same privileges of intercession which he had permitted the 
rival tribe of Khazraj to exercise in favour of their clients the 
Bani Nadhir. To their entreaties Mohammed replied, ‘Are 
ye content that one of your men should judge them?’ They 
agreed to this; and he (not the tribe of Aus or the Bani 
Kuraizha) chose Saad ibn Muaz, ‘a fierce soldier . . . infuriated 
by their conduct,’ as judge. In all the tribe of Aus, as it would 
seem, no man could have been selected whose judgment was 
less likely to be tempered with mercy. His fellow-tribesmen, 
while they were bringing him from his tent to the place of 
judgment, kept saying to him, ‘O Abit ’Amr! be kind to thy 
clients, for verily the Prophet of God hath only appointed thee 
to this office that thou mayst act well towards them.’ But such, 
apparently, was by no means the Prophet’s intention ; for, as we 
read in Ibn Hishdm (p. 689), no sooner had Ibn Muaz delivered 
his sentence—‘ Their men shall be slain, their possessions 
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divided, and their children enslaved ’—than he exclaimed, 
‘Verily thou hast pronounced sentence conformably to the 
judgment of God!’ The number of those slain, moreover, so 
far from being ‘not more than 200 or 250,’ is stated both by 
Ibn Hish4m and Tabari as at least 600 or 700, and according 
to some accounts 800 or goo. 

The remainder of the book, dealing with the history of Islam, 
the status accorded by it to women, its view of slavery, its con- 
ception of a future life, and its political, literary, scientific, and 
philosophic aspects, is replete with valuable information, and 
deserves the highest praise. But here again we observe an 
occasional tendency to exaggerate the evils observable in 
Christendom, and to pass somewhat lightly over those which 
flourish or have flourished in Mohammedan lands. The 
author, for instance, speaks of ‘Christian America even now 
burning alive a Christian negro who marries a Christian white 
woman,’ as though it were a thing of common occurrence ; 
while in his notice of the Babi religion he scarcely alludes to 
the atrocious cruelties perpetrated on its adherents by his 
favourite Shi'ites, although—not to go further back—only five 
months ago seven innocent Babis, whose only crime was their 
creed, were barbarously slain and mutilated with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Shiite divines of Persia! Yet, 
when all has been said, Syed Ameer Ali has succeeded in 
producing a most valuable and important work, which in our 
opinion will remain a standard book of reference on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. We cordially sympathise with the author 
in his desire to effect in Islam a reform comparable to our own 
Reformation ; to induce his fellow-Moslems to eradicate the 
evils which he so boldly points out ; and to restore the faith 
preached by the Arabian Prophet to its pristine purity. Not 
only in the furtherance of these objects, but in the bringing 
about of a better understanding of Islam and its founder in 
Europe, we believe and hope that this work will have a great 
and lasting influence. 


CONCERNING OXFORD 


Early History of Balliol College. By F. DE PARAVICINI. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

The Colleges of Oxford. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A. 
London : Methuen. 

The thanks of all them that are interested in the University of 
Oxford in general, and in Balliol College in particular, are due 
to Mrs. De Paravicini for her useful and interesting book. She 
has been granted free access to the college archives, and has 
made excellent use of her opportunities. Here the student 
may peruse the documents—such as charters, statutes, and the 
like—wherein is contained the history of that foundation which 
the University owes to the piety and generosity of Dervorguilla; 
and here may be traced the origin and growth of one of the 
most remarkable of colleges. Certainly the Balliol of to-day 
presents a curious contrast to the Balliol of six hundred years 
ago. If Mrs. De Paravicini is to be found fault with at all, 
we might perhaps be inclined to take exception to the tone 
of awe and reverence in which she invariably speaks of the 
college. A solemn ass once said that what Balliol thinks to- 
day England thinks to-morrow. But Mrs. De Paravicini’s en- 
thusiasm and affection for the place are so genuine and sincere, 
and are so far removed from the arrogant and pompous spirit 
which prompted that egregious utterance, that we have not the 
heart to throw so much as a drop of cold water. We trust that 
she may see her way to continue the history down to} these 
latter times. 

What Mrs. De Paravicini has done for Balliol—and some- 
thing more—has been accomplished for the whole University 
in the portly volume which boasts Mr. Clark of Lincoln as its 
editor. Here be one-and-twenty papers dealing with one-and- 
twenty colleges : which papers, taken together, form the most 
readable and attractive epitome of University history which we 
have come across. Mr, Clark has apportioned their labours to 
his contributors with excellent taste and judgment. He has 
bidden the historian of St. John’s, for example, dwell particu- 
larly on the ‘ golden age of the early Stuarts’; he has charged 
the chronicler of the University to make especial mention of the 
‘Romanist attempt under James I1.’; and himself has dwelt 
with emphasis in his account of Lincoln on ‘the constitutional 
arrangements of a pre-Reformation College.’ The result of 
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labours so well distributed has been eminently satisfactory ; for 
the labourers have one and all done their work with zeal and 
discretion. To single out individual excellences may seem 
invidious ; but we cannot refrain from awarding peculiarly 
warm praise to Mr. Poole’s chronicle of Balliol ; to Mr. Brod- 
rick, Mr. Oman, and Mr. Madan for their respective chapters 
on Merton, All;Souls, and Brasenose; to Mr. Macleane for 
collecting the passages which bear on Dr. Johnson’s residence 
at Pembroke ; and not least to Mr. Clark himself, whose essay 
on Lincoln is a perfect model of what such pieces should be: 
well-proportioned, full of pointed and relevant detail, but never 
overcharged with useless facts, and pregnant with matter from 
beginning toend. The article on Christ Church is on the whole 
the weakest and least satisfactory in the collection. 

We have hinted that the volume is singularly useful as an 
abstract and brief chronicle of the University at large. In its 
pages we can follow the extraordinary transformations that time 
has wrought. First, we see bands of men, or rather boys, flock- 
ing to the town of Oxford to attend lectures, with little more 
corporate unity among themselves than the Scots students 
or the ‘ toshers’ of to-day ; then come the schemes of devoted, 
wealthy, and far-sighted men, who institute colleges and devise 
a system of discipline and instruction which, in the words of 
Mr. Fowler, ‘converted a body of raw youths, gathered, pro- 
bably, to a large extent from the college estates, into studious 
and accomplished ecclesiastics’; and lastly, we have the change 
which came over the University about the time of the Restora- 
tion, and imprinted upon Oxford the distinctive character which 
she still shares with Cambridge alone among the universities 
of the world. ‘Tis a fascinating history: an unparalleled re- 
cord of means adapting themselves to ends. To sketch its 
last stage, to weigh Johnson’s word against Gibbon’s, to give 
the ‘ young barbarians’ their ample due, were a tempting task ; 
but one the less appropriate and called for here, inasmuch 
as the pride and satisfaction inspired by even so great a past 
is swallowed up in a grave apprehension of the future. What 
is to become of the University when University Extenders, 
and University Bounders, and University Radicals and Free- 
thinkers and Elementary Teachers, and all manner of faddists, 
have had their will of her, we had rather not think. Let us 
merely here lift up our voice against the scandalous waste of 
money upon a science faculty which no doubt teaches the cut- 
ting up of dead dogs excellently well but has not the remotest 
bearing upon a polite and liberal education ; and against a 
system which, by permitting the marriage of practically all 
dons, is going far to spoil college-life as it has already ruined 
that noble institution the common-room, which has filled the 
parks with perambulators and crowded their precincts and 
purlieus with dreary, ill-built villas, and which has begotten a 
society the most provincial and the most depressing that pro- 
bably was ever gathered together under the shadow of a great 
and ancient University. We earnestly pray that a future Mr. 
Clark may not have to compile a volume treating of the de- 
cline and fall of the Colleges of Oxford. 


TWO PLAYS 


The Dean’s Daughter. By F. C. PHILIPS and SYDNEY 
GRUNDY. London: Trischler. 

The Times: A Comedyin Four Acts. By ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
London : Heinemann. 

It was pleasant in childhood to turn from the tedium of the 
conjurer to Mr. Punch’s puppet-show ; but who desires to read 
Mr. Punch’s puppets’ dialogue? One is reminded by this book 
of two of Mr. Du Maurier’s gilded youths, who passed by a 
puppet-show in the strett. ‘Let’s stop and look at it,’ said 
the one; ‘they say it’s as good as a play.’ ‘ But we aren’t 
dressed,’ said the other. To an appreciation of Ze Dean’s 
Daughter a wise dinner were a necessary preliminary ; foot- 
lights, the contagion of laughter, the consciousness of a poverty 
of choice in plays—these should accompany its wit and wisdom ; 
with these aids to enjoyment it were well enough, as such 
things go. But when the authors hand their book for arm- 
chair study, we answer merely : ‘We aren’t dressed.’ And 
the answer would not be inconsistent with the opinion that 
Congreve and Sheridan are better read than seen in these 
days: with them imagination is our ally, whereas with Zhe 
Dean's Daughter our imagination declines obstinately to work. 
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The play, in fact, is not so good as Mr. Philips’ novel, on which 
it is founded. That was designed to illustrate the proverb 
‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum, and it did so effectually. There 
your imagination could work, and supply the characters with 
flesh and blood ; here, for that purpose, you have to recollect 
the novel. The fatuity of the divorced heroine (in supposing that 
a change of name would enable her to go into the world with- 
out a certainty of detection) is retained, and the innocent co- 
respondent, who very properly dies in the novel, turns up again 
here to exclaim ‘ My wife!’ (curtain) at the supreme moment. 
Mrs. Fortescue was drawn with verisimilitude in the novel as 
a light-headed and somewhat shady woman of the world ; in 
the play she is unnecessarily shady, and quite offensively 
vulgar. Prince Balanikoff and Lord Ashwell were gentlemen 
in the novel; one is a cad, the other something of an oaf, in 
the play. And so forth. There are but few faults in details, 
for there the authors know their business. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that, when a woman faints in a room full of men, 
it is not necessary for her friend to say: ‘ Will no one help 
her? Is there nota man amongst you?’ that when but two 
persons are on the stage, the one should not overhear an 
‘aside’ of the other; and that in such a house as Sir Henry 
Craven’s the lady’s-maid does not discharge the duties of a 
footman. This little convention reminds us that when this play 
was produced there was some alarm abroad about its being 
unconventional. The alarm was groundless: it has an extra 
allowance of villains, that is all. Wicked fathers who sell their 
daughters, poor daughters who are found in compromising cir- 
cumstances with good lovers, good lovers who are only friends, 
cruel husbands who won’t understand, and servant-bribing 
seducers—crambe repetita. But because we are not catholic, 
shall Mr. Philips and Mr. Grundy suffer? The plot has been 
indicated ; let their dialogue speak in praise of them. ‘ Z/se. 
Nature itself might take a wrinkle from Madame.’ (Elise isa 
French maid.) ‘/rs. F. I wish to goodness Nature would. I 
could spare more than one.’ Again: ‘2ud Guest. What’s the 
Queen’s Proctor for? 1s¢ Guest. I’m sure I don’t know. I met 
him once. He’s a nice, amiable old gentleman ; but he can’t 
do anything until somebody sets him in motion ; and then he 
goes on doing nothing until somebody stops him.’ Such are the 
flowers—the best we could find ; and do they not cry out for 
the little dinner and a neighbour laughing to tears? And when 
you have them at their lowest! ‘ Vicar. Forgive me for not 
recognising you; but, alas, my eyesight is not what it was. 
Six years of consumption of the midnight oil Mrs. F. Ah, 
I expect you get it bad down here. I ’ll send you some of mine. 
Beautiful whisky, not a trace of oil.’ Messrs. Philips and 
Grundy are cruel to themselves. Was there any good in pub- 
lishing this play? Perhaps so, for they have afforded a reductio 
ad absurdum of Mr. H. A. Jones. They are as witty as he, and 
just as true to life. They merely work on a smaller canvas ; 
and yet you wait fora book of the words of Mr. Punch’s puppet- 
show. 

Mr. Pinero has indubitably better reason for publishing his 
plays (7he Times, it is announced, is to be followed ‘in monthly 
volumes’ by the rest). It is a poor compliment to tell him he 
is the best of our ‘ popular dramatists,’ but in truth he is distin- 
guished above them by a lack of cheap effects and hackneyed 
twaddle, and by a fairly successful intention to make his Zer- 
son@ talk as such, and not to preach on the one hand or clown 
on the other. Yet your rejoicing over the publication of 7he 
Times will be qualified. In the first place, it becomes a play- 
wright in these days to be above all things modest. No one 
would deny this virtue of Mr. Pinero, but he has been led to 
write an ‘introductory note,’ in which he says that ‘such a 
course’ of publishing plays ‘might dignify at once the calling 
of the actor, the craft of the playwright.’ This we should 
doubt. He also says ‘it would offer conclusive testimony as 
to the condition of theatrical work in this country’; and of that 
we have no doubt at all. 

In the next place, this is by no means the best of the author’s 
plays. It fits a prominent player with an effective part, and 
will so serve. But in construction it is inferior to Lady 
Bountiful, and in dialogue and characterisation to The Profii- 
gate; and you therefore regret that it should head the list. 
Mr. Pinero ‘essays to touch with a hand not too heavy some 
of the surface faults and follies of the hour.’ So he takes you 
a vulgar parvenu of the most truculent type, and makes him 
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easily ridiculous. Now, this sort of social satire should, if it is 
to be worth much, be restrained, whereas Mr. Egerton-Bompas- 
is merely outrageous ; so that it is inconceivable that a man 
so intensely vain and idiotically maladroit should ever have 
‘got on’ at all. And when he suddenly reforms, and makes a 
little speech about the follies of a self-taught man, you are not 
convinced. The author adds the artistic fault of asking you to 
laugh at and sympathise with at the same time. The draper’s 
wife, who shares in his follies, is so excellent at heart, and 
occasionally so charming, that she makes you unhappy ; more- 
over, she is made sufficiently ladylike not to deserve her snub- 
bing. The draper has an aristocratic patron-parasite, who has 
brought much praise upon Mr. Pinero. It is, in fact, a more 
or less new thing in the way of stage parasites, but hardly 
admirable. The man is over unctuous and insinuating (we are 
speaking of course of the part as written without reference to 
the performance) ; his line would rather have been one of 
manly admiration for the draper’s ‘ real’ worth. Mr. Pinero has 
done better than this with the genial scamp in Lady Bountiful, 
and the bad old man in 7he Profligate. ‘And the man is net 
worth his place. When the blackguardly son contrives the 
difficult feat of marrying beneath him, all that this experienced 
man of the world can suggest is that the marriage should be 
kept secret for a few months, while the girl and her mother are 
introduced to society with grandiloquent names and an in- 
vented past, and that the marriage should then be performed 
over again. Which is a most foolish scheme, and yet the play 
turns on it. There are also (1) a daughter, engaged to be 
married to (2) the eldest son of a peer; (3) the latter’s 
naturally protesting mother ; (4) the proprietress of a scandalous 
morning paper—why not weekly ?—who, being an unmarried 
woman, has a daughter called her niece; (5) this daughter ; 
and (6) an antic Irish M.P., who discovers the secret and forces 
Bompas, a Conservative M.P., to join the Irish party. This 
incident belongs to farce, and not to good farce, and is the 
weakest part of the play. With all this, nothing is developed 
save the fate of the draper, and you feel that too much has been 
attempted. Perhaps the most convincing character is that of 
the ruffianly son, who calls himself ‘a representative young 
English gentleman.’ Out of much fairly, but not very, clever 
dialogue we give a little gem. The son is relating his escapade 
to mother and sister ; his mother puts her arms around his 
neck; the young cub repulses her, and she turns on her daughter: 
‘You stifle him, Beryl.’ ’Tis a little thing, but a thing to be 
grateful for. And therefore it is with sorrow we confess the 
opinion that the play, good enough to see, is poor reading. 
Certainly comedy may be sentimental; but here satire and 
sentiment are at war, and farce, which makes a third, is the 
‘worst devil of the three.’ 


WATTS PHILLIPS 
Watts Phillips, Artist and Playwright. By E. WATTS 
PHILLIPS. London: Cassell. 

Absit omen ; but to a certain ‘ splendid revival’ of The Dead 
Heart we are primarily indebted for this addition to the dis- 
jointed annals of what is obligingly called the ‘ British Drama.’ 
For whereas, when ’twas first suggested, ‘the notion of writing 
a life of the late Watts Phillips was regarded with much doubt,’ 
yet it was felt that all scepticism as to the playwright’s note- 
worthiness must yield, convinced, to the testimony of 1889— 
when a cloud of witnesses, the wise few and the many foolish, 
drifted to see Mr. Irving do his best with a vamp of Watts 
Phillips his play. Then, indeed, ‘the life was at once taken 
in hand with a determination’ such as only that high sanction 
could inspire. Which is instryctive : in that it brings home to 
us how great a being Mr. Irving is. 

Yet, albeit we are violently of opinion that Miss Phillips has 
acted on thoroughly insufficient advice, we are loath to say that 
she has acted badly in writing a book in which we get some 
glimpses of a very fine fellow. The pity is the glimpses are so 
few, and are given as it were parenthetically and by accident, 
against the nature of Miss Phillips’s intent. For she rigor- 
ously professes to deal mainly, if not solely, with her brother’s 
career as artist, novelist, and dramatist. But the artist dis- 
appears after the first few pages; while, save only one which 
chanced to be dramatised, none of the novelist’s novels are so 
much as named. Thus the dramatist has nearly the whole 
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it is book to himself: wherein to arrange terms with managers, to From 1857 till his death (in 1874) he was in constant de- 
pas discuss the eligibilities and unreasonablenesses of actors, to mand, a favourite with managers even more than with the public, 
nan groan superbly over the multitude of plays which he hasen- and one of whom certain critics apparently did their best to 
_e gaged to write within the next few months: all of which are make a prig or a Pinero: he was always being complimented 
s 8 matters of unsurpassed indifference to living men and even,one on his moral superiority to the wicked sensational school, and 
not would think, to most actors. Nevertheless, Miss Phillips ismuch was generally, indeed, ‘our only dramatist.’ If for a season his 
u to kinder than her intentions ; so that in the course of our reading penslackened speed, then a night of peculiar blackness brooded 
er’s we do occasionally get into the same room with one whom we upon the bathos (or pit) of the British theatre, and friendly 
and feel to be much better company than most artists, novelists, critics cried, ‘What has become of Watts Phillips?’ The 
ore- and dramatists have the gift of being: with aman energetic cry had seldom to be raised, however ; for he wrote plays and 
1ub- of his hands, very clear as to his head, and very sound as to promised more with a lightness of heart not altogether com- 
has his heart. He was of Irish descent—(as a good playwright is mendable; and he never comes so near being conceited as 
ore always well advised in being)—and seemingly gave proofs of | when he is moaning joyously about the weight of work that he 
rdly as much infant prodigiousness as the most exacting parent _ has to lift from his path, and of bell-wires broken by managers 
are could demand. When a child ‘he did not care to apply him- hungering for copy or a compact. At one time he had four 
2 to self to the regular course of his school’; but then, he was fond plays running nightly at different London theatres. Conse- 
» of of books, and had a rare gift of sketches and caricatures— quently he suffered from chronic ill-health, and died at fifty- 
has ‘admittedly of promise ’—on the margins thereof. Next sen- three—somewhat needlessly, we cannot help thinking. At any 
ful, tence : ‘Being mow a young fellow settled in London, his in- rate, the spirit in which he bore his pain was altogether of the 
net herited taste for the stage began to show itself.’ Let this heartening sort ; as when, towards the close, he quotes some 
the quotation serve as an example of feminine quickness of thought verses of Chenier’s, and adds : ‘André Chenier said this ; but, 
iced and feminine indifference to dates: generally, Miss Phillips after all, he was guillotined. Like André Chenier, I suppose I 
1 be indicates the year—or thereabouts—of an event by a vague too shall die with a brag (at least it shall be an honest one), 
are ‘now’ or an ample ‘about this time. To resume: To divert and tapping my marble forehead assert “that there was some- 
in- his young ambition from the stage, his father apprenticed him _thingthere.”’ For the rest, he was a man frank, generous, and 
med to George Cruikshank, under whom he gained such a degree sincere, with an aptitude for friendship, a fine touch for the 
olay of accomplishment that he was emboldened to migrate to domestic affections, and an excellent feilowship with little chil- 
» be Paris, where he took a share with two others ina studio. He dren. He was also one who appreciated without affectation 
er’s also took for his master Gavarni, and actually earned a living. the good things of literature as of life, and had that frank de- 
lous But ‘about this time’ his art may be said to go into abeyance, light in hearing his own work praised which the gods have 
ried and journalism—in the form of play-writing, serial stories, and denied to the vainer sort or have set them under a law for ever 
ter ; newspaper correspondence—to become the medium wherein to dissemble. And our only quarrel with Miss Phillips is that 
rces he lived and earned his bread. In 1855—Miss Phillips does she has not forgotten that ‘splendid revival,’ and concentrated 
This not quite know the date, but it was in 1855—he published her loving care upon her brother and his intimate life. It re- 
the a little book on London slum life in which he frankly avowed mains to add that the facsimiles from drawings and illustrated 
ped himself an admirer, who was quite willing to be considered letters to friends greatly enhance the value of her work, and 
een an imitator, of Dickens. Meanwhile he had gone on writing are often good enough to be interesting. 
t of plays, and about this time (as you might say) he gave one toa 
ung theatrical copyist to transcribe, who showed it to Benjamin CERVANTES 
ever Webster of the Adelphi, who purchased it out of hand—along 
ade with Zhe Dead Heart and another already written—from the Miguel de Cervantes. By HENRY EDWARD Watts. ‘Great 
his young dramatist, nowa man of thirty-one. Then Joseph Chavigny Writers’ Series. London : Scott. 
iter: was produced in 1857, and its author was told by 7he 7imes and This is a second recension of Mr. Watts’s life of Cervantes. In 
> be The Era that he was not a playwright as those others were— __his preface he tells us explicitly, if not exactly, what he has 
the Dion Boucicault and that merry family,to wit—but something far done—at least, what it was his intention to do. ‘It’ (the life, to 
ing. finer. Above all, he was ‘literary’ (but that was not the phrase _ wit) ‘is rewritten and rearranged with much matter intended 
and of the day), and had produced a strikingly well-written piece, chiefly for Spanish scholars and more advanced Cervantists 
the but fallen upon evil times ‘when writing is a secondary con- omitted, and much else by way of addition in the shape of 
sideration.’ As if, forsooth, it were not everlastingly decreed criticism and literary history added to interest a wider circle 
that writing should be a secondary consideration! as if what of readers.’ We have no fault to find with either omission or 
sane people bewail in the sensational drama were the absence addition. The advanced Cervantist is a person with a pro- 
of good writing alone, and not also the absence of most other nounced resemblance to the advanced Moliérist. He is more 
' things that make a drama good for anything! But Watts concerned about investigations into matters of no intrinsic im- 
Phillips was a capable workman enough, witn a gallant array portance than with that appreciation and that assimilation of 
Jead of negative good qualities, and he deserved most of the praise literature which are the true ways of doing service to a man of 
dis- and all the pudding he got. It may be said generally that he letters. Criticism and literary history are, again, the very stuff 
ma.’ had the sense of a good situation, but not the emotional force to of the biography of your ‘great writer.’ The history, as we 
ting feel at ease or be effective in the high places of passion and understand it, means the antecedent and contemporary condi- 
ubt,’ destiny to which his story took him. Also—though this is tions ¢# which and om which the man worked. Without them 
ote- perhaps saying the same thing—he thought of his subject- you cannot understand either man of letters or man of action. 
~ matter (just as would a journalist) primarily as narrative and Velasquez may take his Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, plant 
lish, not as drama. Hence the facile and feeble construction that him on his legs, hat in hand, looking you straight in the face, 
atts requires a lapse of twenty-three years between the prologue against an even curtain of colour, and he has given you his 
ken (which is really a first act, not a prologue) and the last scene man adequately in the painter’s way. But you cannot so tell the 
tion of The Dead Heart, and one of nineteen years between the life of Don Adrian, if there were any to tell. The biographer 
a & opening and the closing scenes of Theodora: to name but must explain in what forces that truculent-looking Spanish 
these. Finally—to make an end of fault-finding with one who gentleman fought, and against whom ; what ships he sailed in, 
has while he lived was a man—his negative good qualities would and on what voyages. And this holds good for the writer. 
that sometimes, though seldom, forsake him in the high places What were the literary models when he began, at home or 
ome afore-mentioned, And then—well, then: ‘Your Highness’ abroad? what in them did he accept and what reject? what 
e sO says the young Philip (@¢. eighteen, or under) to his mother did he put of his own into the already existing ? what of model 
lent, the Empress, ‘must bear with me if my speech have not that did he create and leave for others? These are the questions for 
gor- silken smoothness which befits the princely ear (!); but my the biographer of a man of letters. He must answer them 
ner’s years have been spent amid the rough life of camps. I have explicitly and clearly: taking care the while that he does not 
dis- never known the softening touch of woman’s hand ; andit was smother his man in background. 
hich only one little month ago I turned aside and wept in silence Mr. Watts has avoided this mistake. His Cervantes stands a 
e so when mentioning (!) my mother’s name—my father spoke of _ out well and clearly, and withal is very acceptable. We cannot 7 
hole her as dead.’ 
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at least somewhat blurred. It has been too} much the custom 
to write as if, when the author of Don Quixote is the subject, 
we had to consider nothing but the tales of chivalry, and Cer- 
vantes who abolished them. But there were many other 
things on the stage: there was the pastoral, which Cervantes 
adopted himself, the picaresque novel and the comedy, at both 
of which he worked. One consequence of forgetting them is 
that the importance of the tale of chivalry is absurdly exagge- 
rated. It is a literary tradition, we know, to talk of these books 
as if they held the whole field in Spanish literature : but it is 
an idle tradition, propagated by ignorance and repeated by 
routine, none the less. The generation which read the tales of 
chivalry also read the Ce/estina, in which by the side of romance 
there is much of the boldest realism, and the Lazarillo de Tormes, 
which is pure realism. Nor were these things mere exceptions, 
mere sports without influence. The Ce/estina produced a whole 
school of imitations, and the Lazarillo had begotten Guzman de 
Alfarache before Don Quixote appeared. Neither can they be 
safely omitted by the biographer of Cervantes. They were the 
earlier fruits of that taste for realism and burlesque which has 
at all times existed in the Spanish mind along with the love of 
romance. Cervantes was the most complete of the Spaniards 
because he combined the two as no otherman did. Mr. Watts 
does not, in our opinion, sufficiently insist on this part of Cer- 
vantes’ inheritance. He too writes of him as if he had stepped 
out of nothing, a monstrosity and a sport : not as what he was 
—the highest, finest, and most subtle expression of something 
profoundly Spanish. The influence of the Italians on Cervantes 
deserved, we think, some attention, and Mr. Watts has given it 
none. Our complaint of Mr. Watts’s history and criticism is 
that they want breadth and completeness. The want isa serious 
one, for it falsifies a writer’s estimate of the proportions of what 
he is dealing with. 

Mr. Watts has one great and capital merit in a biographer. 
He has a most hearty and genuine love of his man. It would in- 
deed be hard for any one not a pure ‘ crank’ like M. Germond de 
Lavigne to feel aught but love for Cervantes. That ‘stout cheer- 
fulness’ which Carlyle found in him (by the way, Mr. Watts ought 
really to suppress some pedantry of his about Carlyle) would 
of itself make him the beloved of all who ve a proper respect 
for courage. In this we go all the way with Mr. Watts. When 
he shows his conviction that there never was so brave and so 
good a fellow, we cheerfully say ‘Amen’: not asking whether 
there were not other ‘valiant gentlemen of Spain’—poor, crippled 
by wounds, worn out by war and travel in the service of a King 
who neglected them—to whom not the less pity is due, but 
rather more, because they could not write their Dom Quixote. 
After all, it is one of the glories of Cervantes that here also he 
speaks for his people. He is the type, for all the world, of 
what was best and most valiant in our great enemy of the six- 
teenth century. We know, looking at him, that the fight with 
the Armada was against no ignoble foe. The story of the cap- 
tivity in Algiers could hardly by any telling be spoilt, and Mr. 
Watts’s telling is good. We cannot always agree with Mr. 
Watts when he gets beyond the solid ground of the captivity 
and reaches years in which there is much supposition with but 
little evidence. Here again, as in the case of the literary criti- 
cism, we are conscious of a certain want of general knowledge 
—or perhaps it is a certain very modern way of looking at 
ancient things which is uncritical. Mr. Watts likes and dislikes 
much in the Spain of the sixteenth century, as an Englishman 
of the nineteenth naturally does; and he appears to us to 
attribute his own feelings to Cervantes. Nothing is more com- 
mon ; but nothing, also, is more dangerous to a biographer. 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Jean Carter was a young American spinster study- 
ing music in Paris with a view to becoming a professional 
fiddler. And she loved Farrance, an artist (paint), a com- 
patriot, and a lodger in the same fenmsion, with a ferocity that 
made her shiver. She did not find it out until she saw him kiss 
Mrs. Farrance, and when she did she felt all the wickeder be- 
cause Mrs. Farrance was likely to die soon of consumption. 
Mrs. Farrance took an early opportunity of telling Jean that a 
photograph of somebody quite different from Farrance was that 
of the only man she (Mrs. F.) had ever loved, and then she 
wrote a note to Farrance, advising him to marry Jean, and died. 
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After a tremendous quantity of soul-squirmingon Jean’s part 
it occurred to Farrance that he might as well marry her, and 
he did ; but he found that when he kissed her his lips did not 
quiver as they had on those of the first Mrs. Farrance, and so 
he wrote in a private diary something about a ‘ hideous feeling 
of disloyalty to dead and living,’ and his ‘ whole life’ being 
‘one long hypocrisy.’ He soon got over this, and began fall- 
ing in love quite satisfactorily with Jean (though it is not stated 
whether he succeeded in making his lips quiver). By bad luck 
Jean found the diary, and read the scraps quoted above. For 
anything she knew her husband might have been writing a 
novel ; but without stopping to make any such reflection she 
got hold of a bible and read the gospels, until she came to 
John xv. 13: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’ She then borrowed a 
squirt, and pumped a quantity of morphine into her arm, and 
died, leaving Farrance very much disgusted. While alive she 
had talked American with surprising fluency, and hugged Far- 
rance so hard and so often that the record thereof is barely 
decent. She had been raised in Virginia, and her affecting 
story is related by Miss Amélie Rives in According to St. 
John (London: Heinemann) in highly comic style. This 
author seems to be peculiarly exercised by the question of re- 
marriage. Readers of The Quick and the Dead will remember 
that there the widowed heroine paused in time (after kissing 
No. 2’s ankles in a dogcart and his face in a cupboard) because 
of the vivid description given to her by a clergyman of the 
intimate and even earthly relations with his deceased wife which 
he expected to enjoy in Paradise. This story gives the other 
side of the medal ; but, in spite of its tragical ending, it is less 
ingenuous than its predecessor, and less diverting. 

Either Miss Blanche Roosevelt possesses powers of imagi- 
native description which Ouida might envy, or we have been 
hitherto inexcusably ignorant of the varied attractions offered 
by the county of Suffolk. There the scenery is generally sup- 
posed to be somewhat monotonous, and the recreations condi- 
tioned by the changing seasons. It now appears that in that 
favoured district hares and partridges may be shot among the 
new-mown hay, and it is customary to pursue the ‘stricken 
deer’ among rocky dells and high red cliffs. Vines grow in 
the open air: but this will scarce surprise the reader who 
learns that March is a month of bloom and verdure, and that 
‘maple and beech still wore their vernal dress,’ although snow 
was falling heavily and the thermometer was below zero. Nature 
has done much for these eastern counties: but the triumphs 
of art are at least as conspicuous, and Man is quite as remark- 
able as either. When the jaded voluptuary is weary of the 
round of gaieties which make London, according to Hazel 
Fane (London : Chapman), so delightful a place of residence 
in September, he returns to ‘ recuperate’ in splendid mansions 
adorned with ‘goblin tapestry,’ and containing ‘rare biblio- 
thecal treasure, back of their crystal doors.’ Here, too, he 
enjoys the society of rank and genius: peers whose ancestors 
shone at the court of Queen Elizabeth in the year of grace 
‘1540’; His Reverence the Bishop of Erdwitch, ‘ whose grave 
kindly face was masked by that sweet zsthetic expression 
so usual to the theological student or high dignitary of 
the Church’; and soldiers who have ‘fought from India to 
Istamboul.’ If they sing, it is in ‘fitful arpeggios.’ If they 
talk, their conversation is ‘ one flash of wit.’ As thus: ‘* But 
then Venice is so banal.” ‘“ You mean it is so canal,” cried 
Hazel.’ In fine, society is invariably delightful and almost al- 
ways beautiful. ‘Men,’ says Miss Roosevelt, ‘should never be 
handsome’ ; but both her fascinating jeune premier and her stern 
Old Bailey barrister have their special types of beauty: the 
former being distinguished by ‘an unconscious freedom in his 
sweeping gait,’ while the countenance of the latter ‘ was a mask 
of noble susceptibility.’ As to the gentler sex, it is of course 
adorned by all the charms that Nature and Art can supply. 
But it is all very well for youth and innocence to pursue the 
stricken deer among the rocky dells and clinging vines of 
Suffolk : there is a darker side to the picture. What, indeed, 
can you expect when you live in a mansion inherited from a 
sea-captain who made his fortune by kidnapping slaves from 
the English coast in the early days of the present reign ? and 
when you yourself ‘rarely pay debts,’ and are described by 
your own brother as ‘a Croesus, a voluptuary. a hypocrite, with 
a soul which isn’t worth damning’? There are horrible dreams ; 
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there is mystery, there is forgery, there is murder. And per- 
haps it is in description of the sterner side of life that our poet 
excels. George Danvers (for instance) was a distinguished 
lawyer. Educated originally at one of the ‘ first young gentle- 
men colleges of Leipsic,’ he went to Cambridge, and soon 
became one of the most brilliant of the Christ Church students. 
‘Caught in the fillets of intellectual work,’ he studied law, and 
became ‘a figure in the Inner Court.’ But presently ‘an im- 
mense pity for misfortune’s victims filled his soul . . . he gave 
up all civil suits and lived only for the defence of criminals .. . 
in one session alone he saved seven heads from the hempen 
halter’; in short, he practised at the Old Bailey ; 
‘And many a burglar he restored 
To his friends and his relations,’ 

all out of philanthropy : which is very unusual. The writer is 
so thoroughly versed in Bar and University life that her deci- 
sion not to describe a murder case in detail is very much to be 
regretted. We have, however, the speech of the philanthropic 
Danvers for the defence ; and although it is inadequate as a 
treatment of the subject in hand (its most moving passage 
being a description of the city of Chicago), still there is a good 
deal of it, and no doubt Miss Roosevelt is justified in the asser- 
tion that ‘his speech was a Demosthenes.’ And that she is a 
judge of language (which, by the way, she has enriched by the 
remarkable singular, ‘a genii,’ and the equally unusual plural, 
‘phzenomenz’) none that has read Hazel Fane will attempt 
to deny. 

It is rather a relief to turn from Miss Roosevelt’s gorgeous 
descriptiveness to the delicate neutral tints of a real artist like 
the author of Mademoiselle Mori. Lilian and Lili (London : 
Innes) is but the slightest sketch of an episode in the lives of 
two girls : a visit of an extraordinarily ill-bred French damsel 
to her invalid cousin in England. That is all the book: there 
is nothing ‘thrilling’ about it. But the contrast of the two 
natures is prettily emphasised, the difficulties of a Frenchwoman 
to accommodate herself to the unaccustomed surroundings of 
a Yorkshire mansion are depicted with a good deal of humour; 
and, above all, the principal characters do at least speak and act 
like real people. Only, the thing lacks proportion: it is a 
mistake to chronicle at great length such particularly small 
beer as a quite uninteresting journey from Dieppe to Yorkshire. 
And it is a much greater mistake for a writer with a pleasing 
gift of description to disfigure her page with sentences like this : 
‘Although usual/y depressing/y silent, the sight of any one 
taking up a book or pen seemed invariab/y to suggest fo Mrs. 
Bruce ¢o talk to them.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


In Zhe Life of Robert Coates (London: Sampson Low) 
Messrs. J. R. and H. H. Robinson have sought, with a vast deal 
of piety, to sketch the figure of ‘the greatest dramatic Amateur 
of the nineteenth century.’ Writing with the deepest respect 
and in a strangely formal and measured style, they convey a 
likeness of the man, though hardly a picturesque and taking 
impression of his time; and this is a pity, for Coates has hitherto 
been visited with so much derision and disdain that, to be 
effectual, any whitewashing attempted on him should have been 
more vigorously conceived and quite irresistibly done. Our 
authors profess the highest esteem for Coates’s acting, but they 
advance you little argument in support of their position ; and 
though they would have you believe that the unseemly rioting 
which took place whenever Coates appeared was the work of 
one hand, they decline to tell whose hand it was, and will have 
it that Coates’s talent and accomplishment were both of the 
highest order. They apologise for his eccentric habit of attire 
on the ground that, being a West Indian, he was naturally 
addicted to bright colours and diamonds, and they do their 
best to explain away a certain amount of the hooting with 
which Romeo was generally received on the score of an un- 
conventional style and original readings. The book, however, 
is interesting, and many of the anecdotes are distinctly amus- 
ing. Coates was a fop and a dandy, but he was not without 
generosity, while he sometimes even displayed dignity ; and at 
any rate he was an original, whose memory the world, to which 
he sacrificed much, should not willingly let die. 

This fourth volume of Dr. Martineau’s Essays, Reviews, and 
Addresses (London: Longmans) is labelled ‘ Academical— 
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Religious’ ; it contains only addresses delivered to the students 
of Manchester New College, and sermons preached on special 
or ordinary occasions ; and it is therefore likely to be much 
appreciated only by the esoteric few who have called Dr. 
Martineau ‘master,’ and who are of his own complexion of 
faith. The matter, thus, is of less import than that of the 
volumes we have already had ; and the manner also is of less 
attraction and consequence. It is intelligible that when the 
reverend Principal took his admirable pen in hand to write 
something fitted for the ears and apprehensions of variegated 
candidates and students for the Unitarian ministry, he should 
have set down something below his usual high and stimulating 
level ; but that the sweet and stately rhetoric and the incisive 
fence of logic characteristic of his other performances shculd 
be so very much wanting in these is matter for wonder and 
disappointment. The sermons, indeed, are marked by a cer- 
tain devoutness and mysticism, but these are charms scarce to 
be felt by other than religious enthusiasts. Moreover, we receive 
an unpleasant shock in reading the address entitled ‘Why 
Dissent?’ It is a plea (though by admission not a complete 
one) for the attitude of the modern Dissenter ; and insomuch 
it is in contradiction of a great deal that Dr. Martineau wrote 
in the full flush of his intellect—and wrote well and nobly. It is 
ill to affect to argue with so acute a dialectician.as Dr. Martineau: 
but surely the case against Dissent is not so much that Non- 
conformity was without excuse two hundred years ago as that 
the ‘dissidence of Dissent’ is without excuse to-day? 

Mr. Alexander Inkson M‘Connochie, an Aberdeen moun- 
taineer, the secretary and guiding-spirit of the Cairngorm Club, 
has published a small work on Lechnagar (Aberdeen : Wyllie). 
This mountain is the most prominent and the most picturesque 
in the Deeside valley, excluding the Cairngorms themselves ; 
and it is more picturesque even than the lumpy mass of Ben 
Muich Dhui and his neighbours. Mr. M‘Connochie’s book is 
a guide to the mountain, descriptive of the various routes to 
the top, but it also embraces descriptions of the scenery be- 
tween Ballater and Braemar, of which in a sense Lochnagar 
is the centre. Much topographical, historical, and legendary 
information is incorporated in the work, making it, as a mere 
guidebook, somewhat over-weighted. There is a fairly good 
map, but the illustrations are execrable. 

We have also received the first part of a new volume of the 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society (Glasgow : 
MacLehose), containing several excellent papers, of which the 
most notable are ‘ The Episcopal Seals of the Ancient Diocese 
of Glasgow,’ by Archbishop Eyre, and ‘ Burghead as the Site 
of an Early Christian Church,’ by Dr. James Macdonald, 
F.S.A.Scot.; How England Became a Republic (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith), by St. Loe Strachey ; a new edition, being the 
second, of Home Life on an Ostrich Farm (London : Philip), by 
Annie Martin; a new edition of Zhe Fairy Book (London: 
Macmillan), by the Author of ohn Halifax, Gentleman, in the 
pretty reissue of the ‘Golden Treasury’ Series ; and the A/a- 
Janta Christmas number, consisting of ‘The Tragedy of Ida 
Noble,’ a story in W. Clark Russell’s best style. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep1Tor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript i in any Case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. Extracts from 


Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was}Governor-General. 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Mrs. WOODS. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: A New Novel. By MARGARET 
L. Woops, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s. Gc. 

‘ A story of unpretentious excellence. It is no light praise to say that Mrs. 
Woods has steeped herself in the spirit as well as in the recorded facts of her 
chosen theme, until her romance of the ill-fated Vanessa is instinct with true 
illusion and imagination. . Only Scott amongst the many biographers of Swift 
affects the mind of a reader with so strong a conviction that he has the actual 
man and one, if not both, of the actual women, Stella and Vanessa, before him.’ 


—Athenaum, 
Rev. CHARLES GORE. 
The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891: The INCARNA- 
TION of the SON of GOD. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Commander H. BERKELEY, R.N. 
JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impressions of Western 
Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Toki- 


wara and Yashiri. Edited by Commander HAsTINGs BERKELEY, 
R.N. Post 8vo, 6s. 








Mrs. NEWMAN. 
BEGUN IN JEST: A New Novel. By the Author of ‘ Her 


Will and Her Way,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
BRUGSCH-BEY. 
EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. A History derived 


entirely from the Monuments. A New Edition, Condensed and 
thoroughly Revised, by M. BRopRICK. With Maps and IIlustra- 


tions, 8vo, 18s. 
Dr. SAMUEL SMILES. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By SamMuEL 


Smipes, LL.D., Author of ‘The Lives of the Engineers,’ etc. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 


Domestic. Fourth Revised Edition, Dasteations. Medium 8vo,2Is. 
Mrs. BISHOP. 
JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN. With a 


Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Nestorian 
Rayahs. Maps and 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. Thoroughly 


Revised, with an Account of the Gizeh Museum, etc. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo, 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The Best Christmas Annual is the 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


‘ATALANTA’ 


Containing a New and Original Story by 


W. GLARK RUSSELL. 


With about Fifty Illustrations by 


EVERARD HOPKINS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRISCHLER & 00., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, C.E. 
~~ NOW READY, PRICE 6s. 


VARYING MOODS: 
Expressed in Various Verse 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 
By P. H. RATHBONE. 


LONDON: HL GLAISHER, 95 STRAND. 
LIVERPOOL: G. G. WALMSLEY, LORD STREET. 

















MESSRS. BELL’S 


BOOKS. 





THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: Its 


History and Contents. By the Rev. Rosert SINKER, D.D., Librarian of the 
College, with Illustrative Views and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, half- roan, 10s. 6d. 
a 150 copies only, on hand-made paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to sub- 
scribers. 


AN ESSAY ON REASONING. 


By EDWARD T. DIXON, 
Author of the ‘ Foundations of Geometry.’ 
Now Ready, price 3s. 
(Cambridge: DeiGuHTon BELL & Co.] 








BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


yNEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 


RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory Essays, Notes, Appendices, 
Bibliography, and Index. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer on Economic 
Science, University College, Liverpool. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
VOLTAIRE’S TALES, Translated by R. B. Boswett, M.A. 


Vol. I., containing,‘ Babouc,’ ‘ Zadig,’ ‘ Plato’s Dream,’ ‘ Candide,’ ‘ L’Ingénu, 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
COURT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


IL., together with the ‘ Boscobel Tracts,’ including two not before 
Eee etc. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 5s. .eeeneo 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Trans- 
lated by E. Betrort Bax. 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Vol. IV.—RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry VassaLt. ASSOCIA- 
TION FOOTBALL, W. Atcock. BASEBALL, by Newton CRANE. 
ROUNDERS, BOWLS, § SKITTLES, QUOITS, etc., by J. M. WALKER and 
C. C. Mort. 

Vol. V.—CYCLING and ATHLETICS. By H. Hewitt GrirFin. 

SKATING, by Doucias Apams. With 188 Illustrations. 





JHE CLUB SERIES OF TABLE GAMES. 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. each; or bound together in One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


* No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of 
books.’—G/ode. 
‘ All these handbooks are thoroughly trustworthy.'— Yorkshire Post. 


BILLIARDS. The Art of Practical Billiards for Amateurs, 


with Chapters on Poot, Pyramips, and Snooker. By Major-General A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Practical Whist.’ With a Preface by W. J. 
PEALL. 


CHESS. By Rospert F. GREEN, Editor of The British Chess Magazine. 
With 47 Illustrations. 


THE TWO-MOVE CHESS PROBLEMS. 


numerous Specimens. Bp 


DRAUGHTS and BACKGAMMON. By ‘ BerKELey.’ 
REVERSI and GO BANG. 
DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE. 


By B. G. Laws. With 


By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 





THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD GAMES. 


Small post 8vo, 1s.4each ; or bound together in one volume, 3s. 6d. 
*** Bohn's Library of Sports and Games” does not contain a more useful or sensible 
volume than the Handbook on “‘ Card Games.’ '—Daily Chronicle. 
‘At last in this volume we have a really good handbook of card games. An 
admirable volume.'—Sunday Times. 


WHIST. By Dr. WILLIAM Pote, F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Philosophy 
of Whist,’ etc. 


SOLO WHIST. By Ropert F. GREEN, Editor of Chess. 

BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE. 

ECARTE and EUCHRE. By ‘ Berke Ley.’ 

PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 

ROUND GAMES, including Poker, Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-un, 
Newmarket, Commerce, Pope Joan, Speculation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum, Jig, 


Cassino, My Bird Sings, Spoil-Five, and Loto. By BAxTER-WRAY. 
SKAT. By Louis Dieux. 


By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DAVID STOTT’S ‘NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILLAR HOUSE.’ 

Mrs. FLORENCE SEVERNE’S New 
Novel,‘ UNEVEN GROUND), in 3 vols., is now 
ready and in circulation at all the Libraries. 








MR. RENNELL RODD. 
The CUSTOMS and LORE of MODERN 


GREECE, By RENNELL Ropp. With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Tristram Ellis. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. [/” a few days. 





MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

The CONFESSIONS of JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. Newly translated into English. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth; or in half-parchment, gilt 
top, price 7s. 

NOVALIS: His Life, Thoughts, and Works. 


Now first Translated into English and Edited by M. J. Hope. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; or in half-parchment, price 3s. 6d. 


THE STOTT LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The LYRICS and SONNETS of WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. With Frontispiece of 
Dove Cottage. 32mo. Cloth. Price 3s. [/n a few days. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other ESSAYS. By 
Sir THOMAS BROWNE. Edited by Dr. LLOYD ROBERTs. With 
Portrait. 32mo. Cloth. Price 3s, [/n a few days. 

WITH INTRODUCTION BY LADY SETON. 


STORIES TOLD in the TWILIGHT: A 


Book for Children. By LouISE CHANDLER MOULTON. With Illus- 
trations. Small gto. Price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant. 





DAWVID STOTT 
870 Oxford Street, W.; and 67 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible 











DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Newcastle Chronicle says:—‘ The high reputation Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 
enjoy for the publication of first-class novels.’ 


HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ‘JOLLY ROGER’: A Tale of Sea Heroes and 
Pirates. By Hume Nisset, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ ‘A Colonial Tramp,’ ‘The 


Savage Queen,’ ‘ Eight Bells,’ etc. In handsome Pictorial Binding, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page by the Author. 1 vol. 3s.6d. (/ust Out. 


M. E. BALDWIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HEIRESS OF BEECHFIELD. By M. E. BALpwin. 


2 vols. 215s. cae [/ust Out. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MODERN MILKMAID.’ 


LESLIE. By the Author of ‘Commonplace Sinners,’ etc. In 
handsome Pictorial Binding. 1 vol. 6s. [/ust Out. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., London 


Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii+ 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s. net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 


Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C.; AND 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 























T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 











AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, Sys | at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers—\ KN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { eee ~~ 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ; ne BATAVIA, 
COLOMBO, . ; s BRISBANE, on 
RANGOON, . . = ROCKHAMPTON, a 
KURRACHEE, ‘ ‘* ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, Sewer & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


R. SMITH'S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 


RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 


MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 

















Thousands of I/lustrated 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 
containing 
Selection of 
Testimonials, 
Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


Testimonials 
from all Ranks 


and Classes 





of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘ Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he} can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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hotel and bhydropatbic 


Announcements. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the Setegtched ptmengs of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry 

For Tariff, aol to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Ptace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——ON E MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divect Major-General F. Nepean SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

a { Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
M er—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 





. . 
Limited. 
CapiTaAt SUBSCRIBED, . . ‘ ——- ‘ . $2,000,000 0 0 
Paw Up, . . p . ; ; ; ‘ ; . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, ‘ , ‘ ‘ . . . , 223,000 0 90 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, P ‘ ; : : : - 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wma Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Eceert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoowm (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4 ~ for Three and Four Years. 

5 »» for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post — 2s. od., 38. gd., 


s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 38. od., 48. gd., or 5s. 

ar rint Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Desi, ns, from 38- %a Better qualities 
equally cheap. EN COLLARS D CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 

ualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of ali kinds of Linen Goods and 
Redey sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





UR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . . .. . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, » 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
COTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


‘THE FAVOU )URITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURGH. 





A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. Takes up but 6in. square floor room; new, 
scientific, durable. comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowp, School of 
Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 


R: COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and sean 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, M irrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL / R £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Gerorce Topp CuHiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawnrikg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
e Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wa. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION D EPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies i in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidation; PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companiss, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 














THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 








Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 














THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


Sp a Ne tee EN IN en . 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— ‘ 


Lag chose 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Planeronany 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o2., and 1 lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 
ASK A! AL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-.nark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 
PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 



















The following extract ‘rom the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
~ THE PIPE IN JHE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
SS old man inthe worklwuse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
\ our correspondents. Ore who bre from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 
says :—‘I have been strck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 
SS Reviews for a scheme tv supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am i 
judved by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent, 


away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were lin London,I would at once 
: start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
y ———y ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

aa - 


é ontinent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 

| REE SS contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
Sie | . “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
aN 3 cheque for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “CO MPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

' AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK o THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 2 jw 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING, EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Lubel of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


The FIRST & P O | Delicious for 
Manufactured in the QO ILS O 9 | BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. | ANN ay ROYAL APPOINTMEWy NS CUSTARDS, 

i om : . 








: TABLE-JELLIES, 
Has 35 a PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide 


rosin CORN FLOUR “= 


A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS ee 


of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. jand INVALIDS. 
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